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Editor’s Note 


Erdal Kiicttkyalgm 


Dear Readers, 


Dark days for humanity are lingering. Everyday we receive disheart- 
ening news from all corners of the world. We all try to restrict our daily 
social mobility and keep our distance from others, including our closest 
relatives and friends. Our aim is not only to protect ourselves but also to 
prevent harming others. 

This is an unprecedented, unique phenomenon that shows how fragile 
and weak we humans are. In addition to quarantine measures, restric- 
tions on travel and transportation, bans on trade, I believe it is time to 
start thinking about long-term repercussions of this pandemic. This is a 
huge blow on global economy and it is more than obvious that band-aid 
financial support policies will soon prove not be enough to recover from 
this global-scale crisis. Reconsidering the distribution of wealth among 
nations and within nations will hopefully be the main issue in the near fu- 
ture. The present economic model is simply not sustainable anymore. We 
need to make empathy, solidarity and ethics, the common denominator of 
all future systems we will build in the post-corona era. Will humanity take 
its lessons from this warning by mother-nature? We will live and see... 

With these in mind, we are ready to share the third issue of Global 
Perspectives on Japan with you. We have collected a number of interesting 
articles under the title “Japanese Popular Culture and Literature”. 

The first article is “On the Question of Prince Abdulkerim Effendi’s Be- 
coming the Emperor of Turkestan with Japan’s Support” by Prof. Merthan 
Diindar of Ankara University. In his article Prof. Diindar discusses how 


Erdal Kiigiikyalgin 


the idea of “Greater Asianism” had played a role in shaping Japan’s expan- 
sionist policies towards the Turkic world. Based on Japanese archives, Diin- 
dar underlines the Japanese support given to 1933 East Turkestan uprising 
and the scheme to create a puppet “emperor” and caliph in the person of 
Prince Abdulkerim Effendi, a grandson of Ottoman Sultan Abdulhamid II. 

In the second article titled “Modernization in Japanese Fashion and the 
Influence of Fashion Magazines in 1930s Japan: Focusing on the Case of 
Fashion”, Dr. Akiko Savas from Osaka University, focuses on the articles 
in Fashion, the first monthly fashion magazine in Japan, and delineates 
what modern Japanese fashion aspired to and the issues it had to address 
in its early stages. Dr. Savas’ study includes an in-depth contextual anal- 
ysis of Jun’ichiro Tanizaki’s novel, The Makioka Sisters, and elaborates 
on the paradoxical effects of the new body image imposed on Japanese 
women by contemporary fashion magazines. 

In this issue we decided to give place to the works of four young schol- 
ars. The purpose of this decision is to become a venue, as we promised, 
where the voices of the researchers can freely be heard by the academic 
community, and to give our readers an idea on the topics which the new 
generation is interested in. We collected these studies under the section 
title “Research Papers”. 

Hence, the third article by Ash idil Kaynar, from Bogazici Universi- 
ty, MAAS program is “Tanizaki Jun’ichiro’s Modern Girls: Reversing the 
Role of Moga in Japanese Literature”. The study scans through selected 
literary works of Jun’ichiro Tanizaki, namely The Tattooer (1910), Kirin 
(1910), Professor Rado (1928) and Naomi (1925), for his understanding 
and portrayal of the Moga (Modern Girl) image. The paper then concen- 
trates on evaluating the complex nature of Moga image by using a theoret- 
ical framework of positive objectification, narcissism and the male gaze. 

The fourth article titled “The Role of the Emperor in Postwar Japan: 
An Analysis of Emperor Showa’s Addresses at Parliament Openings”, 
by Reyhan Silingar from Bogazici University MAAS program, starts her 
study with a critical question: “What precisely is the role of the emperor 
in a highly developed country with a liberal democracy?” Based on a dis- 
course analysis of Emperor Showa’s addresses at the opening ceremonies 
of the National Diet between 1947 and 1988, Silingar argues that her em- 
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pirical findings show the emperor's integrative power had contributed to 
the stabilization of the country. 

The fifth article, “Kawaii Culture’s Influence as Part of Japanese Popu- 
lar Culture Trends in Turkey” by Ebru Duman from Bogazici University 
MAAS program, scrutinizes the impact of Kawaii culture on recent popu- 
lar trends in Turkey. Starting with the popularity of the iconic figure Hello 
Kitty, Duman gives an account of the various conventions of manga, an- 
ime, cosplay fans held in the country and points to a steadily increasing 
interest from the younger generation towards cute content. 

The sixth article by Merve Cay from Bilgi University, Cultural Stud- 
ies program is titled “From Folk Tales to Anime: Disappearance of the 
Feminine Body in Japanese Culture”. In her paper, Cay traces the narra- 
tive of disappearance of the woman and the metamorphosing of the body 
through a number of Japanese fairy tales like “Bush Warbler’s Home”, 
“Willow Wife”, “Snow Bride”, as well as the maho shojo genre of anime 
and cyberpunk examples such as “Ghost in the Shell”, and raises some 
important questions on how female body and identity issues are handled 
within those stories. 

Finally, this issue is hosting our first book review by Prof. Ali Volkan 
Erdemir of Erciyes University, an expert in translation from Japanese to 
his native language Turkish, who is well-known for his literary transla- 
tions of the works of Kenzaburo Oe, Yukio Mishima and Haruki Muraka- 
mi. Erdemir gives his views of Mishima’s “Ai no Kawaki / Thirst for Love 
/ Aska Susamis” which he had translated in 2019. 

I would like to express my gratitude to the authors of the third issue for 
their valuable contributions. 

I would also like to thank our partner, the Japanese Studies Association 
(JAD) for their effort in making the application to the TIFO Grant, and 
to Toshiba International Foundation (TIFO), for their generous support, 
which made this publication possible. 

The readers of these lines are most welcome to contribute to our future 
issues. With your kind assistance, GPJ will continue its healthy growth. 


Warm greetings from a cold Istanbul... 
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On the Question of Prince Abdulkerim Effendi’s 
Becoming the Emperor of Turkestan with Japan’s 
Support” 


A. Merthan Diindar 
Ankara University 


Abstract 

Japan, whose modernization began in 1868 with the Meiji Restoration 
taking the West as a model, became powerful enough to change the pre- 
vious balances in Asia in a short time through its achievements in the eco- 
nomic and military fields. This fact inevitably gave way to conflicts first 
with China and then with Tsarist Russia. Japan was victorious in both 
wars and began to pursue new land gains on the mainland through the di- 
rection of nationalist groups that were influential in the military and civil 
bureaucracy and gathered around the idea of ‘Greater Asianism’. Japan 
expanded her field of influence through direct occupations and founding 
puppet states and attempted to infiltrate the Turkic world. Japan support- 
ed the 1933 uprising in East Turkestan with the intention of making 
Sultan Abdulhamid’s grandson Prince Abdulkerim Effendi, the Em- 
peror and Caliph of Turkestan, if the uprising were successful. This article 
investigates the new documents found in the Japanese archives and sheds 
light on the attitudes of the Turkish Republic and the Soviet Union to- 
wards this development. 


Keywords: Pan-Asianism, Ittihad-i Islam, East Turkestan, Prince Ab- 
dulkerim Effendi, Japan and Turkestan, Caliphate, Ottoman Dynasty 


* This article is the English translation of the following article with the same title in Turkish: 
“Sehzade Abdiilkerim Efendi’nin Japonya’nin Destegiyle Tiirkistan Imparatoru Olma Mesele- 
si Uzerine”. bilig - Tiirk Diinyas: Sosyal Bilimler Dergisi, No: 66 Summer 2013, pp. 79-91. 
See Aydin (2007: 31-38) for the relationship between ittihad-1 islam (Unity of Islam) and Grea- 
ter Asianism. 
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Introduction 

Getting to know Turkic peoples and their territory in the 1880's, Japan 
came to the realization of the geopolitical, economic and military signifi- 
cance of Eastern Turkestan in the wake of the Sino-Japanese War in 1894- 
1895 and that of the Western Turkestan after the Russo-Japanese War in 
1904-1905. Since acquiring the military power necessary to become the 
leader of Asia and one of the great nations of the world was dependent 
upon seizing the continent’s raw material sources and market, Japan con- 
sidered the Muslim Turkic peoples in the region as potential allies. Espe- 
cially the ideology of “Greater Asianism” (Miwa 2007: 21), which aimed 
at uniting the whole of Asia under the Japanese Empire by cleansing it of 
Christian and white people, was one of the tools Japan used so as to infil- 
trate into the Turkic peoples.? Based on the ideas of Ittihad-1 Islam (Unity 
of Islam) and Turkism that were influential in the region, this movement 
was also partly welcome by some leaders of Turkic origin. Ultra-national- 
istic associations such as Genyousha and Kokuryukai supported explicitly or 
implicitly the demands and struggles for independence in Asia by means 
of the Turco-Tatars, who had organized under the leadership of Mollah 
Muhammed Abdulhay Kurbanali (Gabdulhay Kurbangali) (Diindar 2006: 
180-182). Invading Korea and later a part of China until the 1930s, Japan 
managed to have access to large farming land, raw material and markets 
that it needed and in addition created convenient stepping stones for its 
future operations in the continent. It is possible to say that until 1932 the 
Japanese used the method of direct invasion to the extent that the geo- 
graphical and political circumstances allowed. After invading China, Ja- 
pan launched its project of establishing buffer zones under its own man- 
agement by means of creating puppet states. The first example is the state 
of Manchukuo (Manshii-koku), established in Manchurian region and part 
of Inner Mongolia in 1932 (Yamamuro 2006: 39-82). Other territories that 
Japan wished to get hold of included Outer Mongolia under Russian rule 
and Eastern Turkestan under Chinese rule. 

The most important operation Japan launched in the Turkic world by 


means of its ultra-nationalistic organizations, army and nationalistic wing 
2 See Aydin (2007: 31-38) for the relationship between Ittihad-1 Islam (Unity of Islam) and Grea- 
ter Asianism. 
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of the government was its effort to establish a new puppet state under the 
rule of Sultan Abdulhamid II’s grandson Prince Abdulkerim Effendi and 
under the guidance of Japan by supporting the revolt in Eastern Turkestan 
in 1933. The ruling of this state by Prince Abdulkerim Effendi would mean 
not only the revival of the Ottoman Dynasty but also the reinstatement of 
the caliphate by the Prince, which would enable Japan to attempt to have 
greater control over the Muslims in the world to Japan. In the end, Ab- 
dulkerim Effendi, who went to the USA after the failure of this operation, 
committed suicide in a hotel room. I had previously analyzed in detail the 
Prince’s life and the political relations of some other members of the Otto- 
man dynasty with the Japanese, based on documents from Japanese, US, 
UK, Turkish and Turco-Tatar archives in Panislamizm den Biiytik Asyaciliga 
Osmanh Imparatorlugu, Japan ve Orta Asya (From Pan-Islamism to Great- 
er Asianism: The Ottoman Empire, Japan and the Middle East) (Diindar 
2006: 222-251). One of the conclusions I reached in that book was that the 
Republic of Turkey and the Soviet Union cooperated to fence off this op- 
eration backed by Japan. Prince Abdulkerim’s relations with Japan will 
not be scrutinized once again in this article, though some necessary refer- 
ences will be made. Instead, I will attempt to shed more light on the issue 
by means of two intelligence reports from the Japanese archives, which I 
have recently obtained. 


Prince Abdulkerim Effendi’s Arrival in Japan and the Reactions It 
Created 

Arriving in Tokyo on May 21, 1933, following the route of Bombay, 
Singapore, Shanghai, (Honna 1.1933: 134) Prince Abdulkerim Effendi was 
welcome by a committee of 100-150 including National Congress mem- 
bers, generals and members of the Japanese Nationalist Group, who 
chanted the slogan Banzai (Long Live). The Prince, who arrived in Tokyo 
at 9 p.m., was escorted by the police to his hotel and began to receive 
his visitors (Yeni Yapon Muhbiri 7. 1933: 44). The Prince, visiting his- 
torical places during his stay in Tokyo, also met frequently with some 
Japanese senior officials and Turco-Tatars in Tokyo. In the meantime, the 
world press, especially the Russian papers, printed news claiming that 
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Abdulkerim Effendi would become the Emperor of Eastern Turkestan. 
Upon this news, the Prince disavowed these claims in press conferences. 
In his speech printed in the Yeni Yapon Muhbiri, (The New Japan Journal) 
Abdulkerim Effendi explained his trip to Japan as follows: 


I have been travelling the world for six months and finally I have man- 
aged to arrive in Tokyo. There have been people who produced false and 
groundless news concerning my coming here. For example, the daily Pra- 
vda, printed in Moscow, stated in this connection that Japan is the hub of 
Pan-Islamism and that I have the intention of dominating Chinese Turke- 
stan. Such news is absolutely false and totally groundless, disseminated 
for the sake of serving different ends. Since [am a member of the Turkish 
nation, which is one of the Turan nations, it is quite natural that I should 
have a deep interest in Turanism. I came to Japan in my world trip. I came 
to see Japan, visit Turkish martyrs and pay a visit to Emperor Meiji’s Me- 
morial. I have nothing whatsoever with the incidents in Chinese Turkestan 
(Yeni Yapon Muhbiri 10. 1933: 41). 


The Prince’s visit to Japan disturbed not only the Soviet Union but also 
the Turkish government of that time; upon this, Jitsukawa Tokijiro, a mem- 
ber of Kokuryukai, an ultra-nationalistic Japanese association, paid a visit 
to the Turkish Embassy in order to dissolve doubts concerning the Prince. 
Despite the fact that Jitsukawa maintained that the Prince’s presence in To- 
kyo has merely touristic reasons, the Turkish Ambassador Nebil Bey stated 
that the Prince ought to leave Japan as soon as possible, which is important 
in terms of the Turco-Japanese relations (Esenbel 2002: 207, 208). 


The Turkish Efforts to Restraint the Prince 

Abdulkerim Effendi communicated not only with the Japanese but also 
Molla Muhammed Abdulhay Kurbanali, who was to some extent the for- 
tuitous leader of Turco-Tatars. Kurbanali, thus, had become one of the key 
figures for the Japanese propaganda aiming at the Islamic world launched 
by the army, ministry of foreign affairs and nationalistic Japanese leaders, 
as well as for the anti-Soviet activities. However, the existence of Kurba- 
nali, who was vital in terms of the Prince’s connections with the Japanese, 
depended on the continuation of the Turco-Tatars. In other words, if the 
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Turco-Tatars living in Korean, Chinese and Japanese cities in an organized 
fashion stopped supporting Kurbanali, he would automatically lose his 
leadership position in the eyes of the Japanese. In May 1933, when Ab- 
dulkerim Effendi came to Japan, two Tatar leaders, Ayaz Ishaki and Ab- 
durreshid Ibrahim, both well known amongst the Idil-Ural Turco-Tatars 
and Russian Muslims and respected by the diaspora, arrived in Japan too. 
My conjecture is that their arrival was an outcome of Turkey’s support 
and guidance (Dtindar 2006: 239). Indeed, a short while later Ayaz Ishaki 
freed Turco-Tatars in the Far East from the Japanese manipulation by es- 
tablishing an organization called Idil-Ural Turco-Tatar Society of Japan and 
helped them adopt a position closer to Turkey. As a result, Kurbanali, who 
fell into disfavor, was deported in 1938 despite the opposition of the Jap- 
anese nationalists.* Japanese intelligence reports dwell on Ishaki’s close 
dialogues with the Turkish Embassy and even the Soviet Embassy. More- 
over, a Japanese lawyer of the Turkish Embassy, Tanaka Nobuo, was also 
assigned at times in the case of the Ishaki group against Kurbanali. I have 
the conviction that Turkey tried to hamper Japanese efforts to gain power 
in the Middle East by means of obtaining the alliance of the Turco-Tatars, 
who had helped Japan to contact Turkic peoples with the support of the 
Soviets. In other words, they attempted, by means of the Prince, to affil- 
iate with the leaders of the Eastern Turkestan uprising, which began to 
escalate in 1933 through the agency such leaders as Ayaz Ishaki and Ab- 
durreshid Ibrahim. 


The Relationship Between the Prince and a Suspicious Turk Ac- 
cording to Intelligence Reports 

Two new documents in the Japanese archive suggest that Turkey and 
the Soviet Union, acting in cooperation, did their best to stop the Eastern 
Turkestan operation planned by the Japanese by exploiting the Prince. 
The documents, four pages in total, are comprised of two police intelli- 
gence reports. The documents in question were intelligence reports sent 
by Shohe Fujinuma, Director General of Public Security, to Yamamoto Tat- 


3 Another reason why Kurbanali was deported was that India replaced Russia as Japan’s target 
as of 1938. In the wake of the Second World War Japanese strategists were beginning to plan 
fighting Britain rather than Russia. 
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suo, Minister of Internal Affairs, Uchida Kousai, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and seven province governors; they also included Fujinuma’s own 
opinions. * The first report, No. 1957, dated August 19, 1933, bearing the 
inscription Secret, provides information about a suspicious Turk. The sen- 
tences in the translation of the document has been modified for the sake of 
clearer comprehension.” 


Concerning the Arrival of the Suspicious Turk in Tokyo. 

Turkey, Istanbul, Kadikéy® Miihtirdar Giirbiiz Tiirk Mahallesi No 26. 
According to his own statement, he is a professor at Istanbul Vocational 
School. Turkish. S. M. Osman Bey. 34 years of age. 

The above-mentioned person arrived in Yokohoma via Singapore and 
Shanghai and checked in the Imperial Hotel in the neighborhood of Ya- 
mashita in the township of Kojimachi on the 14" day of this month. He 
claims to have lent approximately 10,000 yens to the Turkish Prince Ab- 
dulkerim, who at present resides in Harajuku neighborhood, in Yoyogi, 
and that he has come here to collect the sum of money in question. He says 
he visited Kerim’s place to talk to him many times but each time he was 
refused. He says he will soon take legal action by hiring a lawyer and also 
reveal this person’s swindle to the foreign press. This person by the name 
of Osman previously worked as an intelligence officer at GPU [State Po- 
litical Administration] center in Moscow for 6 years from 1918 until 1924. 
Later in 1928 he was expelled from his position as secretary at Turkish Con- 
sulate in Damascus for spending public funds illegally. The purpose of this 
person’s arrival is to investigate the relationship between Japan and Kerim, 
who has connections with the Soviet Union and Turkey, and convince him 
(Kerim) to go to the Soviet Union with him. It is believed that he has been 
commissioned to maintain Eastern Turkestan’s struggle for independence 
and then attack Turkey, thus encourage many nations to adopt a negative 
attitude towards Japan. 


Director General of Public Security Shohe Fujinuma makes exagger- 
ated guesses about the reason why the suspicious Turk by the name of S. 
M. Osman came to Japan, while explaining the issue based on the infor- 


4 Japan Center for Asian Historical Records Ref. Cod: B04013098700, 0382-0385. See the Appen- 
dix for the Japanese originals of these documents. 

5 I would like to thank Dr. Tsuyoshi Sugiyama for assisting the translation of the reports. 

6 The document misspells the word as Radikoy. 
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mation he obtained and observations he made. Even though the idea of 
taking the Prince to Russia is a real one, I assume that this was intended to 
hold Abdulkerim Effendi hostage so as to intimidate the leaders of the up- 
rising rather than to enable him to manage the Eastern Turkestan uprising 
from Russia. On the other hand, Fujinuma anticipated that the Russians 
will support the Prince and the uprising in Eastern Turkestan and, when 
the uprising succeeds, the forces under the charge of the Prince will attack 
Turkey, which is far from convincing. 

The Director General of Public Security, who apparently does not know 
anything about the Army, Foreign Affairs and the nationalists’ plans for 
Abdulkerim, believes that everything has been designed by the Soviet 
Union government to launch anti-Japanese propaganda. 


Because he has made several visits to the Soviet Union Embassy since 
his arrival in Tokyo as of 16th of this month we suspect him of gathering 
information for the Soviets. Though his activities are extremely secret, his 
statement is as follows: While in Bombay Osman visited the Turkish Prince, 
who was hospitalized. Since the Prince told him he was in dire straits, he 
(Osman) paid the hospital expenses for him. Last year in the month of No- 
vember he met with the Prince at the Adelhi Hotel in Singapore. There the 
Prince told him that he will move onto Japan since with the support of the 
Japanese, an independent state will be established in Eastern Turkestan in 
the future and a secret agreement has been drawn between him and Ja- 
pan, due to which he will be declared the King/Emperor of this state; he 
also promised to give Osman a high position if everything went smoothly 
and requested him to provide him with some financial support. Upon this 
Osman lent him 10,000 yens. However, after the Prince arrived in Japan, 
Osman failed to hear from him. Osman said that when he saw in June this 
year the news in the Russian daily called Slovo, printed in Shanghai, stat- 
ing that “The Turkish Ex-Prince will become the King of Eastern Turkestan 
with the Support of Japan” he thought he had been swindled and came 
to Japan to get back his money. However, Kerim claims that the aforesaid 
sum of money will be paid through Muhsin Bey.7 


As can be deduced from the report Osman Bey frequently visited the 
Soviet Embassy, which seems to confirm the information that Osman Bey 


7 Japan Center for Asian Historical Records Ref. Cod: B04013098700, 0382-0385 
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previously worked for the GPU. On the other hand, considering the cir- 
cumstances in 1933, it is highly unlikely that a high school teacher could 
afford a holiday in Singapore. I suggest that Osman Bey went there with 
other purposes. What is more, the alleged amount of 10,000 yens lent to 
the Prince was a huge sum of money in those days. In addition, Prince 
Abdulkerim did not deny having borrowed the money; on the contrary he 
said the debt would be paid by Muhsin Capanoglu. Shohe Fujiuma sent his 
second secret report (No. 2038) on the same issue to the same recipients on 
August 30, 1933, explaining the course of events: 


The person dwelling at the Sanno Hotel in Nagata neighborhood, Ko- 
jimachi-ku. Turkish, Osman Bey (34 years of age). The said person came to 
Tokyo and checked in at the Imperial Hotel as was stated in the document 
No. 1957 sent on 19" of this month concerning the debt dispute with the 
Turkish Ex-Prince Kerim; failing to pay for the 300-yen hotel bill, he moved 
to the Sonno Hotel on 28" of this month. His subsequent activities are re- 
ported below; the said person is still being tracked. 

APPENDIX: Osman demanded an appointment with “Kerim” as of 19" 
day of this month; upon being refused, he visited the Turkish representa- 
tive Nebil Bey, who was on holiday in Karuizawa with a view to discuss 
the solution of the debt dispute in question. Apparently, he was advised to 
take legal action because immediately after the meeting on the 20" of the 
month, he entrusted the procuration to lawyer Tanaka Nobuo, resident at 
Tokyo, Asakasa, Kudaicho No. 11. On 22™ of the month the two applied to 
the Tokyo District Court for the payment of the debts totaling 19,344 yens 
(including 9,672 yens he gave Kerim and 2,500 yens for the expenses of 
passage to Japan), submitting also the debit voucher signed by “Kerim”. 
The said person is apparently backed up by the Turkish Embassy. Tanaka, 
the lawyer, who is intent on reaching a deal, is in the process of having ne- 
gotiations with Jitsukawa Tokijiro, who advocates Kerim. We believe that 
these two will have a meeting very soon. The said person (Osman Bey) 
expresses his anger that in case a deal is not reached he will publicize the 
fact that Kerim is a swindler. 


Surely, there can be nothing wrong in Osman Bey’s meeting with the 


Turkish Ambassador. However, as is known, in those days Prince Abdulk- 
erim Effendi was denationalized. This being the case, he could not act as 
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a negotiator between two Turkish citizens. What is more, the fact that the 
Turkish Embassy’s lawyer Tanaka advocated for Osman Bey suggests that 
Turkey was indirectly involved in the case. 


Conclusion 

The plan to assign Prince Abdulkerim Effendi as the Emperor of the 
Islamic State to be established in Eastern Turkestan with the support of 
Japan worried Turkey and the Soviet Union, which did not wish to have 
such a state next to its borders. The new entity to be comprised of Uighur, 
Cossack, Kirghiz and Chinese Muslims would definitely be a source of 
inspiration also for the people of these ethnicities living under the Russian 
rule. What is more, this would pave the way for Japan to support Turkist 
activities in Russia via Unity of Islam movements. For the Soviet regime, 
which had maintained stability by means of oppression within its borders, 
a neighboring country led by Prince Abdulkerim acting as Caliph would 
not be admissible in the days when the WWII was drawing near. There- 
fore, this person by the name of S. M. Osman must have been sent over to 
Japan by Russia. In this move of counter-intelligence activity, which I be- 
lieve is connected with Turkey, the Prince must have been offered a huge 
sum of money (the said amount could afford at least two houses in Tokyo 
in those days) so as to persuade him to cut his ties with the Japanese. It 
is possible to assume that the Prince first accepted this offer but after he 
went to Japan, he changed his mind or was made to change his mind. The 
risk that concerned Turkey was that the Prince might declare his Caliph- 
ate and the Ottoman Dynasty might reincarnate in another land. The rise 
of strong opposition at home and abroad, an example of which was seen 
even among the Indian Muslims, following the abolition of the Caliphate 
and Sultanate, was considered as a threat by the Turkish administrators 
of the period. In addition, Turkish authorities did not want to damage the 
ties of friendship and cooperation with Russians established through the 
end of WWI. They did not want the idea of Turkism to be also available 
among Turkic peoples living in Russian lands to come under expansionist 
influence of Japan. For this reason, the governments of the Turkish Repub- 
lic and the Soviet Union made a joint counter-move against the operation 
launched by the Japanese and deactivated their plans. 
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Modernization in Japanese Fashion and 
the Influence of Fashion Magazines 
in 1930s Japan: Focusing on the Case of Fashion 
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Abstract 

In the 1930s when contemporaneousness was rapidly being realized 
all over the world, Japanese fashion experienced a dramatic change un- 
der the strong influence of Western fashion culture. This paper examines 
the modernization/Westernization of Japanese fashion and the role that 
fashion magazines had played in it. By analyzing the articles in Fashion, 
the first monthly fashion magazine in Japan, this study delineates what 
modern Japanese fashion aspired to and the issues it had to address. In 
the 1930s, a transition period from kimonos to the Western clothes, Japa- 
nese women had conflicted feelings about wearing Western clothes, thus 
Fashion encouraged them through articles which suggested easy ways to 
adopt Western clothes while publicizing the ideal body image as suitable 
for Western clothes. In addition, by considering the influences of fashion 
magazines on Japanese women in the context of a novel by Jun’ichiro Ta- 
nizaki, The Makioka Sisters, this study also examines the paradoxical effects 
of the new body image imposed on Japanese women, that the author de- 
picted through the female character of this novel. 


Keywords: Fashion, modernization, Vogue, Japanese literature, Ta- 
nizaki Jun’ichir6 


The aim of this paper 


The strong influence of fashion magazines on the perception of the body 
and fashion is today, widely recognized. In Japan, it was in the 1930s when 
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Japanese fashion experienced a dramatic change from the kimono, Japan’s 
indigenous garb, to Western clothes. In Western countries, the epochal 
change in women’s fashion had already been happening at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. In the late nineteenth century, it was in relation 
to the debate about the harmful effects of the corset, that controversy con- 
cerning the liberation of women’s bodies arose. Consequently, in the first 
decade of the twentieth century, designers such as Paul Poiret started to 
create designs which allowed women to be free from constrictive garments 
and these fashions were shared through major ladies’ journals. Although 
the modernization of fashion in Japan began in the 1870s for bureaucrats 
and uniformed people, when it came to the ordinary people, especially 
women, their style of dress had not changed significantly before the 1930s. 
This paper provides an example of the modernization in Japanese fashion, 
and the influence that fashion magazines had on it, by analyzing the case 
of Fashion, the first monthly fashion magazine in Japan.' 
Fashion was first published in 1933 in the Western region of Japan, 
Hanshinkan. The middle-class women who lived in Hanshinkan, in fact, 
led a privileged and prosperous life and major ladies’ journals featured 
it so often that their glamorous images were circulated nationally. Fash- 
ion played the essential role of representing such women. Their life was 
demonstrated not only in Fashion, but also in the novel The Makioka Sisters 
(Sasameyuki), written in the period of World War II and published in the 
years following the war. Jun’ichiro Tanizaki vividly depicted the lifestyle 
and fashion of middle-class women who lived in Hanshinkan in the peri- 
od 1936 - 1941.? Izumi Ishino pointed out that, in Fashion, “almost all the 
social events and mode of life”* which are depicted in The Makioka Sisters 
could be seen. Fashion is thus valuable as archival material, too. However, 
1 Although there was a phenomenon which could be called ‘modernization’ in the design of 
kimono, for example, adopting Western motifs such as Western flowers or geometrics inspired 
by Western art movements, this paper focuses on an acceptance of Western fashion and ‘mo- 
dernization’ simply means ‘Westernization’ in this paper. 

2 The Makioka Sisters was first published in Chiiokoron of January 1943 and March 1943, however, 
it was forced to give up continuing serialization by the wartime review activity. Having been 
printed as manuscript in July 1944, after the war, the first volume was published in June 1946 


and the middle volume was published in February 1947. The last volume was serialized in 
Fujin Koron from March 1947 to October 1948. 


3 Ishino, 2002. 
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no great attention has been paid to this magazine until today and the arti- 
cles have not been, so far, thoroughly examined. 

Nestled between of Osaka and Kobe, Hanshinkan was geographical- 
ly appropriate for residential land development. Having Mount Rokko 
in the background, it provides a varied view of the ocean as well as the 
mountains, and also enjoys mild weather and a rich natural environment. 
It was the opening of the Hankyu Electric Railway in 1920 and the Hanshin 
Electric Railway in 1905 that connected these two big cities and largely 
helped Hanshinkan improve its quality of life. Since the Hankyu Electric 
Railway aspired to develop cultural richness in the area along the railway 
line, Hanshinkan grew to offer extensive educational facilities and conse- 
quently attracted more people as a newly inhabited area. The bourgeois, 
such as families of wealthy merchants in Osaka, moved by preference into 
Hanshinkan. After Tokyo was devastated by the Great Kanto earthquake 
in 1923, intellectuals in Kanto, the capital city and surrounding areas in 
Japan, including Tanizaki himself, also moved into this area. It brought 
more cultural maturity to Hanshinkan. Moreover, the area is close to the 
Kobe Port which served as a gateway into Japan and thus was exposed to 
the inflow of Western culture. As a consequence, in Hanshinkan, from the 
end of the Meiji Era to the Showa Era, based on the fusion of traditional 
cultures and Western cultures, the unique and prosperous culture led by 
the middle-class, called “Hanshinkan Modernism,” bloomed. Fashion was 
born from this background. 

Fashion was enthusiastic about introducing Western manners and 
trends and therefore led the modernization of women’s fashion in Han- 
shinkan. It shares a lot of articles about Western clothes which were in- 
corporated mainly from Western fashion magazines. In every issue, this 
included a number of images, which were excerpted from Western fash- 
ion magazines, with Japanese captions that introduced Western fashion 
trends; however, their original sources were almost never indicated. Edi- 
tors added their own captions written for Japanese readers while referring 
to the descriptions of the original articles. In this paper, identifying its 
sources and analyzing the differences between the captions of the same 
articles in both magazines helps us understand what modern Japanese 
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fashion aspired to and what kind of issues it had to address. In addition, 
by considering the influences of fashion magazines in the context of The 
Makioka Sisters, this paper also examines what Tanizaki tried to express 
through the female figure of Yukiko, the main character of this novel. 


What Fashion aspired to 

Fashion was published for a very short period, from December 1933 to 
August 1939, by the female editor-in-chief, Akiko Shibayama, in a publish- 
ing company, “Fashion Co..”* Its authors include the personalities of the 
day such as Chiyo Tanaka, Masako Shirasu and Choken Maruo.° Each is- 
sue has approximately 35 to 50 pages and articles using extracts from for- 
eign magazines account for about 5 to 10 pages. According to its “Editor’s 
Note,” Fashion was being sold at book shops in the terminal of the Hankyu 
Electric Railway or the Hanshin Electric Railway and department stores at 
the price of 35 sen per copy.° At the height of its prosperity, the publisher 
of Fashion had local offices or sales offices in big cities such as Osaka and 
Kobe in Hanshinkan and broadened its market across the country.” 

In the magazine, the editor-in-chief Shibayama intended to introduce 
and spread the style of Western clothes, which were largely believed to be 
alien in Japan in the 1930s. At the same time, she intended to create new 
trends for Western clothes in Japan. The following excerpt from Shibaya- 
ma’s “Editor’s Note” demonstrates her vigorous determination: 


From now on, we are planning to introduce you to something suitable 
for Japanese people and so on from foreign fashion magazines energetical- 
ly. While at the same time, we also would like to research Japanese tradi- 
tional manners in order to find out something nice and applicable to mod- 
ern fashion. Then, we are thinking that we want to work together with you 
readers to make them popular.® 


4 Katsu Shibayama worked under her pseudonym, Akiko Shibayama. The publishing company, 
Fashion Co., was based in Ashiya, the center of Hanshinkan. 


5 A prominent fashion designer Chiyo Tanaka contributed “Wearing Western Dresses and Man- 
ners” in June 1936. An essayist Masako Shirasu contributed “Praise for Noh Plays” in January 
1936. The writer and producer Choken Maruo contributed “A la les Ailes” in January 1936. 


6 “Editor's Note”, Fashion (March 1936). 35 sen is approximately equal to 2.3 US dollar in 2020. 
7 “Editor’s Note”, Fashion (July 1936). 
8 “Editor's Note”, Fashion (January 1934). 
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Fashion also organized the “Fashion Club” which included as its mem- 
bers prominent figures such as the wives and daughters from wealthy 
families based in Hanshinkan and actively accelerated interaction among 
readers by organizing events such as round-table talks or movie watching 
parties.’ 


We believe that the trends in Kansai should be created in Kansai and 
by the members of Fashion Club. [...] From now on, Fashion, with support 
from you readers, will try to guide trends for department stores and spe- 
cialized shops. This is an aim and a mission of this club."° 


The members of the “Fashion Club” were positioned not only as ideal 
figures for readers but also the main characters of the world of Fashion. 
Comparing Fashion with another Japanese fashion magazine, Style, which 
was first published a few years later than Fashion in Tokyo, accentuates 
those differences and helps us understand the particularity of Fashion." 
Style mainly features Hollywood actresses and Japanese popular actresses 
such as Takako Irie, as well as geishas in its gravure picture pages, with 
small numbers of socialites such as wives from wealthy families. As is the 
case in Western countries such as Britain where the royals and figures in 
show business were the style icons, in Style, people who were out of public 
reach were introduced as models. On the other hand, in Fashion, famous 
wives and daughters living in Hanshinkan were the main subjects in their 
gravure picture pages, which means that Fashion believed the fashion icon 
for this magazine should be ordinary people who were accessible to gener- 
al readers. In fact, geishas have never been in the pages of Fashion. It is ob- 
vious that Fashion makes a clear boundary between women in Hanshinkan 
and those who were engaged in the industry geared towards men; on the 
contrary, it reveals some sort of self-pride in seeing themselves as the priv- 


9 Monthly membership fees cost 1 yen which is approximately equal to 6.4 US dollar in 2020. In 
1935, average workers’ household monthly income was 91 yen and a monthly subscription fee 
for a major newspaper was 1 yen. 

10 “Fashion Club: Round-Table Talk about Trend”, Fashion (July 1934). “Kansai” means the area 
including Osaka, Kyoto and the surrounding prefectures in Western Japan. Hanshinkan is 
included in Kansai. 

11 Style is a fashion magazine published in June 1936 by a female author and a kimono designer, 
Chiyo Uno. It is often mistaken as a first monthly fashion magazine in Japan. 
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ileged and well-bred. In addition, comments such as “the trends in Kansai 
should be created in Kansai and by the members of Fashion Club” seen 
in the citation above also show a rivalry with the capital city, Tokyo.” As 
the privileged in Hanshinkan, they did not want to support the situation 
whereby every woman in Japan simply chases after the trends in Tokyo. 

Thus, Fashion shows a strong enthusiasm for women themselves as cen- 
tral players in terms of fashion, who are eager to play a role as promoters of 
trends from Hanshinkan, working hand in hand with its readers. Such a char- 
acter of this magazine was partly due to the fact that the readership of Fashion 
consisted of women who were backed with wealth, in other words, “ladies- 
who-lunch”, whose husbands or parents were affluent.’ In Hanshinkan at 
the time, there were many women like them. They could spend their time 
and money searching for trends, and developing interactions between wom- 
en, since they did not need to work for a livelihood. One of the particularities 
of Fashion is attributed to the wealthy readership in Hanshinkan. 


The import of Western fashion magazines before World War II 

The contribution of Western fashion magazines to the modernization 
of Japanese fashion culture is unquestionably large. The import and ac- 
ceptance of foreign fashion magazines in Japan, however, have not been 
thoroughly investigated so far. This is partly because many of the major 
book stores’ records were devastated by World War II and sales records 
of the foreign fashion magazines such as Vogue, a major American fashion 
magazine, could hardly survive. 

Before World War II, foreign books were imported to Japan mainly 
through the Japan Book Importers Association. In terms of import fig- 
ures of the day, Britain and the USA ran second and third behind Ger- 
many, and imports from these three countries account for 90% of the total 
amount.'* The import figure from the USA, where Vogue was published, 
accounted for approximately 25%. With regard to the domestic market, 


12 “Fashion Club: Round-Table Talk about Trend”, op.cit. 

13 Fashion was supported by members of groups consist of prominent women in Hanshinkan 
such as ‘Nanoriso Kai’ or ‘Shoyo Kai’ (Horie, 1997, pp. 126-130.). 

14 Yosho Yunyii Kyokai Kaiho (“Newsletter from Japan Book Importers Association”), vol.19, 
no.12, (December 1985). All the statistical information in this section is from the same source. 
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Maruzen, one of the biggest book stores in Japan today, held 80% of the 
market share in selling foreign books, followed by Nankodo and the For- 
eign Books Department of Mitsukoshi department store. Thus, Vogue was 
possibly being sold in Maruzen or Mitsukoshi in those days while Nanko- 
do mainly dealt with medical publications. 

Moreover, it is also possible that Vogue was imported to Japan through 
private imports. Back in those days, the Foreign Books Department in Mit- 
sukoshi acted on behalf of individuals for imports of foreign books and 
it took six to eight weeks for them to be delivered.” A column in Fashion 
shares a comment about anticipation for making the same dress featured 
in Vogue from a “trend worshiper”: “Well, I can’t wait for Vogue to be de- 
livered. I will make a copy of the most outstanding model in it’”", testify- 
ing that individuals could have access to Vogue in Japan at that point. 


How Vogue was accepted in Fashion 

In Tanizaki’s works, Vogue is described as a favorite magazine for 
‘modern girls.’"” The following is a quote from Naomi (Chijin no Ai), anovel 
written by Tanizaki in 1924 depicting a man who descends into masochis- 
tic joy brought by his young ‘flapper’ girlfriend, Naomi." 


She [Naomi] also reads magazines like Classic and Vogue. Actually, she 
doesn’t read them; she studies the photographs of Western designs and 
fashions.” 


Similarly, in The Makioka Sisters, Taeko—the youngest of the four sis- 
ters who follows the latest Western styles and hopes to study in France to 


be a full-fledged dressmaker—also reads Vogue. 

15 Mitsukoshi, (September 1931). 

16 Anon, “Random Thoughts about Fashion: In Respect of Trends,” Fashion, New Year Issue, 
(December 1936). 

17 This paper only deals with the American version of Vogue which was first published in De- 
cember 1892 by Arthur Baldwin Turnure, followed by the publication of French and British 
versions. It is being published in many other countries around the world today. 

18 Naomi was serialized in Osaka Asahi Shimbun from March 20 to June 14", 1924. After several 
months interval, the serialization started again in Josei from November 1924 to July 1925. 

19 Tanizaki, Naomi, p. 247. Classic means Motion Picture Classic which was published in the USA 
by Brewster Publications Inc. from 1915 to 1931. From September 1922 to January 1924, it was 
being published under the name of Classic. 
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Long interested in Western clothes, she knew how to use a sewing ma- 
chine. She made her own clothes, and clothes for Sachiko and Etsuko too, 
from models in such foreign magazines as Jardin des Modes and Vogue.”° 


Thus, Vogue worked like a canon for Japanese ‘modern girls’ in those 
days. 

As mentioned above, Fashion largely seems to emulate Western fashion 
magazines including Vogue. Probably based on the contents of Western 
fashion magazines, Fashion also features articles concerning interior deco- 
ration and seasonal events such as Christmas, in addition to the ones relat- 
ed to fashion trends.”' It copied not only the concept, but also the articles 
themselves a lot; however, almost all of those articles were unsourced.” 
Some of the images used in Fashion have been identified as having been 
taken from Vogue. There are, so far, 11 articles which have been identi- 
fied as extracts from Vogue, out of many other articles which were also 
obviously based on ones copied from foreign magazines. [fig. 1] In Fash- 
ion, images from Vogue were occasionally used without any changes and 
occasionally with edits and processing. Moreover, the Japanese captions 
added to the images had certain tendencies. 


Fusion of Japanese and Western styles 

The first characteristic of the Japanese captions added to the images 
is the idea of wearing Western accessories while wearing kimonos. It can 
be seen, for example, in the article of September 1934 that introduces a 
handbag. It is based on the Vogue's article of February 15", 1934 saying 
“The smart new suede diadem bag has a decorative metal frame.”* The 


following is a quote from Fashion's article corresponding to this. 


20 Tanizaki, The Makioka Sisters, Book Two, p. 157. Hikaru Hosoe pointed out that Jardin des Modes 
meant Cahiers du Jardin des Modes published in France (‘Apparatus Criticus’, Sasameyuki, Midd- 
le Volume, 1955). 

21 Vogue often features pictures and illustrations of smoking women. It sometimes shares articles 
about childcare as well. Although Fashion introduces children’s clothes, it never refers to topics 
related to smoking and childcare. 

22 In the article in Fashion, “One Corner of Mode Which Cannot be Overlooked” (April 1936) 
refers to its source as Vogue. Another untitled article in Fashion (September 1934) indicates that 
the illustrations were extracted from the Vogue issue of July, though actually it was from the 
June 1* issue. Apart from these two articles, all of them are unsourced. 

23 “Gloves, Bags, Shoes”, Vogue, February 15", 1934, p. 64-65. 
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Next is a simple suede one[bag] with metal decorations. Both are for 
afternoon dresses, but they also look nice with kimonos. [...] It seems that 
these days, ladies have almost the same types of handbags and wear gloves 
regardless of whether they are wearing kimonos or Western dresses.” 


Fashion often suggests similar ideas of wearing Western accessories 
such as bags and gloves together with kimonos. Even if women were dif- 
fident about wearing Western dresses, it was possibly easier for them to 
adopt the idea of wearing Western accessories. In addition, Fashion seems 
to have intended to create a new trend in the style of traditional kimonos 
by adopting Western things. 


Conflicted feelings about wearing Western clothes 

The second characteristic of the Japanese captions added to the images 
is the attention to the conflicted feelings of women toward wearing West- 
ern clothes. An example of this characteristic can be seen in the article of 
June 1936 featuring dresses with matching jackets called ensemble. “But 
one thing they [the four costumes in these pages] all have in common is 
versatility— by taking off their jackets or capes, you open up new worlds 
for them to conquer”” is an original caption from Vogue of April 1‘, 1936. 
The following is the quote from Fashion corresponding to this. 


Ensembles are very useful. Frankly speaking, they are the kinds of 
clothes which work as a shelter for you. Have you ever felt somehow inse- 
cure or vulnerable, in other words, like you have no way out when you go 
out only in a Western dress? If you wear a jacket or a bolero of sorts on it, 
you can feel really relieved or confident. This is the advantage of ensem- 
bles. And whenever you can take off outer garments if needed, then dressy 
dresses will emerge. They could not be more suitable for the taste of the 
urban citizen.”° 


Vogue emphasizes the versatility of the ensemble, where one can give 
different impressions when one wears jackets or boleros and when one 


24 “Utilizing the Individual Characteristics”, Fashion, September 1934, p. 6. 
25 “Vogue's Finds of the Fortnight”, Vogue, April 1", 1936. 
26 “Fashion of June: Prints and Ensembles”, Fashion, June 1936, pp. 14-15. 
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takes them off. In contrast, Fashion states that people can feel safe when 
they wear them by covering Western dresses underneath. This is because 
wearing Western clothes was not so common among women in those 
days in Japan and they thus tended to feel shy about going out in Western 
clothes. Indeed, in 1933, 81% of women wore kimonos and only 19% wore 
Western clothes on the streets of Tokyo.” Even in 1939, in Osaka, the sec- 
ond biggest city in Japan, only one third of working women wore Western 
clothes and people tended to give women dressed in Western clothes a 
rather weird look.** Under such circumstances, Fashion hoped for women 
to feel free and enjoy wearing Western clothes, and intended to encourage 
women to wear them when going out. 


New and ideal body image: bodies suitable for wearing Western 
clothes 

The third characteristic of the Japanese captions added to the images is 
the new body view imposed on Japanese women who were thought to be 
short and thin in comparison to Western women. A caption from Vogue of 
October 1*, 1936 only shares the description of the design of the dress: “In 
the sporting mode— two-piece dress in Rabbit’s-hair Woolen with contrast- 
ing Suede trim! The skirt flares smartly— hipline smoothness is preserved 
by the Talon-fastened placket closure.””? However, Fashion added the per- 
spective about how this style of dressing related to the Japanese body type. 


This month, we show you the collection which consists only of models 
that are suitable for Japanese bodies. You will look great in these dresses 
regardless of how small in stature you are. [...] This is a slightly fancy two- 
piece dress. However, it is not too outrageous for Japanese to wear. The 
collar is made of suede. It is suitable for a stylish, happy and sweet lady.*° 


This perspective on the relationship between the Japanese body and 


27 According to the survey conducted on February 25", 1933 in Ginza, Tokyo (Tokyo Shiiho, March 
5%, 1933). 
28 ‘Round Table Talk’, Fujin no Tomo, October, 1939, pp. 96-107. 


29 “Advertisement page”, Vogue, October 1*, 1936. Talon is an American company manufacturing 
zip fasteners. 
30 “Fashion of This Month”, Fashion, December 1936. 
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Western clothes also can be seen in the following quotes from an article 
introducing different styles of fur coats. A description about the design of 
the straight silhouetted coat in Vogue as “STRAIGHT: The advantage of 
straight lines lies in their casualness”*' is introduced with a comment about 
the stature of Japanese women in Fashion as follows: “Straight Line Type: 
Trendy Straight Line type, as we say, is especially important for short peo- 
ple like us.” Another description about the coat with a fitted silhouette in 
Vogue reads: “FITTED: Anything so flattering and so right for formal town 
wear as the slightly fitted long coat is bound to last,”* Fashion also refers to 
the body shape in relation to the silhouette of the coat: “Body Line Type: 
Although this name is a little strange, it is quite simply the natural line type 
that fits the body line perfectly. [...] It is the most appropriate for afternoon 
dresses.”™ These descriptions in articles in Fashion appear to be intended 
to introduce mainly clothes suitable for the Japanese body type or for those 
that made the figures of Japanese women look better. At the same time, 
however, these descriptions thinly veil what the ‘ideal body’ is supposed 
to be. The ‘ideal body’ for Japanese women to achieve is healthy, curvy, 
and suitable for Western clothes; in other words, the ‘modernized body’. 
The terms “Straight Line Type” and “Body Line Type” in the Japanese 
captions were possibly derived from the word ‘streamline.’® In the mod- 
ernism movement, the ‘streamline’ was the typical style that dominated 
the world in 1930s following the emergence of the style of Art Deco de- 
sign.*° Also in Japan around 1935, streamline design became a craze not 
only in fashion but also in various fields such as furniture, home electron- 
ic appliances or vehicles.” The article below, “Let’s get the streamlined 
body” in Fashion, most clearly demonstrates the idea of the ‘ideal body’: 


31 “Fur Silhouettes”, Vogue, August 1“, 1934. 

32 “Fur: Coats in Mode: Special Selection by Fashion Co.”, Fashion, November 1934, pp. 10-11. 

33 “Fur Silhouettes”, Vogue, August 1%, 1934. 

34 “Fur: Coats in Mode: Special Selection by Fashion Co.”, Fashion, November 1934, pp. 10-11. 

35 “Straight Line Type” became a prevailing word in those days. According to the Enlarged and 
Revised Edition of New Words Dictionary, the term “Body Line” has already existed in 1925, so 
the usage of “Body Line Type” seems to be created by editors of Fashion. 

36 See also, Modernism: Designing a New World. Ed. Christopher Wilk, V&A Publications, 2006. 

37 Shinya Hashizume, Modernism’s Japan (Modanuzumu no Nippon), Kadokawa Gakugei Shup- 
pan, 2006, pp. 72-75, p. 141, pp.148-151. 
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A streamline era has come. Streamline, streamline. Cars, buildings, ki- 
monos and Western clothes are all getting the streamline. Then how can 
our bodies be only left behind? [...] We absolutely have to obtain stream- 
lined bodies for absorbing modernity, for beauty, and for our own health. 
[...] Please stand up and sit down in the right way. This will give you a 
decent streamlined body as a woman in the new era.*® 


This article includes images of a Western woman in a swimsuit. It im- 
plies that her body was the one to which Japanese women had to aspire. 
In addition to the prevailing idea that people must exercise at that time, 
media, including fashion magazines such as Vogue, also spread the ideol- 
ogy concerning an ideal body worldwide.” 

The following is a quote from “Editor’s Note” in Fashion expressing an 
apology for not using Japanese women as models in the magazine. 


Hopefully, we believe that it is not until we show you how Western 
clothes look on the Japanese stature and features, through pictures of Jap- 
anese people wearing them in the magazine, that we fulfil our real role. 
While we know that this is ideal, it is difficult to achieve. We are currently 
in the middle of a transition period for adopting Western clothing, so we 
are glad if you just know that we constantly face difficulties in this respect.” 


This implies that editors of Fashion did not use Japanese models wear- 
ing Western clothes in the pages featuring Western fashion trends because 
they believed Japanese women did not have the bodies suitable for West- 
ern clothes yet, and that Japanese models would not look as good as West- 
ern models in the original Western magazines.*! Although Fashion tried to 
import Western fashion that fit Japanese women, they could not be free 
from the ideology of the ‘ideal body’ at the same time. 


38 “Let’s Get the Streamlined Body”, Fashion, September 1935, pp. 16-17. 


39 See also, Katsumi Hara, Beauty and the machine: discourse analysis of the healthy beauty in mass 
society, Kawade Shobo Shinsha, 2010. 


40 “The Preserve of an Editor”, Fashion, no. 4, 1934. 
41 Japanese women who lived in Hanshinkan were featured in gravure picture pages introdu- 
cing their personalities. 
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The woman figure of Yukiko and a new body view for women in 
1930s Japan 

Tanizaki described the bodies of women who lived in Hanshinkan in his 
essay, “The City and the People of Osaka in My Eyes” written in 1932, which 
reveals not only how Tanizaki personally observed the Japanese women’s 
bodies but also the ideal body image of that time to wear Western clothes. 


Basically, a young woman in Western clothes has to look as if her plump 
body is filling out her clothes, and she has to look voluptuous by filling out 
her clothes completely. [...] Women of the upper-class in Kansai never look 
like that. [...] Lines from their waists to their hips obviously appear to be 
frail and poor. Furthermore, every time they walk, the joints of their waists 
look unsteady, the upper part of their bodies wobbles and chests come for- 
ward. [...] All you can see are flattering skirts on their skinny bottoms and 
no sign of flesh underneath. [...] In fact, their figures look really elegant in 
Western clothes; however, they seem showy, thin, and so fragile that they 
would fall over if pushed.” 


For Tanizaki, the bodies of the upper-class women in Hanshinkan, 
who might be a readership of Fashion, were too ‘thin’ to carry off Western 
clothes. 

Considering this observation in the context of The Makioka Sisters helps 
us interpret the woman figure of Yukiko, one of the main characters in the 
novel. Yukiko, who always wears kimonos, happens to reveal such a ‘thin’ 
body when she dresses in Western clothes.” 


Surprisingly for her, Yukiko had on a one-piece georgette dress. She 
knew that she was too thin to wear Western clothes, and even in summer 
she preferred the strictest Japanese dress, down to the wide, binding obi. 
Perhaps ten days each summer were quite unbearable in kimono, but even 
then Yukiko wore Western dress only in the daytime and showed herself 
only to the family.“ 


42 Tanizaki, 2015, vol. 20, p.359. 

43 Although Tanizaki describes a lot about the relationship between woman’s body and Western 
clothes in Naomi, this paper does not discuss it since Naomi was written approximately ten ye- 
ars before Fashion was published and the attitude of Tanizaki himself towards Western culture 
changed dramatically before and after moving into Hanshinkan. 

44 Tanizaki, The Makioka Sisters, Book One, p. 106. 
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Since Yukiko most always wears a kimono, she seems to have a taste 
mainly for traditional Japanese things. However, she actually likes the pi- 
ano, Western cuisine, and Western movies and also studies English and 
French. It is well known that Tanizaki depicted Yukiko’s somewhat con- 
tradictory aspect through her taste: although she is seemingly a tradition- 
al Japanese woman, in fact, she has a penchant for being modern. Then, 
why does she remain traditional and so conservative in terms of clothing? 
Masako Mitamura pointed out that Yukiko chose to wear kimonos “to 
conceal her scrawny body” as well as “to make her look like a ladylike 
girl with good upbringing by ‘wearing kimonos’.”* This can be, however, 
more than a personal strategic choice made by Yukiko herself, but also a 
reflection of a new body view for Japanese women that they confronted in 
the 1930s, a period of transition from kimonos to the Western clothes. In 
other words, Yukiko likes to wear kimonos, and she is reluctant to wear 
Western clothes probably because she is strongly affected by the ideology 
of the ‘modernized body’ that Fashion imported along with a culture of 
Western clothes. It would appear that Yukiko represents Japanese women 
who are imbued with the idea that if they don’t have a ‘modernized body’ 
as Fashion suggested, they should not wear Western clothes. Consequently, 
the modernization of fashion was challenged by the ideology of a ‘mod- 
ernized body’, which accompanied it, and prevented some women from 
adopting it. What Tanizaki depicted through the female figure of Yukiko 
is the ironic reality of 1930s Japan, as the discourse on modernization itself 
discourages it. 


Conclusion 

In the 1930s, contemporaneousness was rapidly being realized all over 
the world and thus people could obtain information from foreign cultures 
with very short time lags. This was crucial, especially to the fashion indus- 
try, since keeping up to date is vitally important for it. In addition, as was 
the case in Britain in the late nineteenth century, in Japan, people started 
to assign more value to ‘taste’ and sought to have ‘good taste’ in lifestyles 
or fashion in the 1930s. In Hanshinkan, magazines for people looking for 


45 Mitamura, 2009, pp. 319-320. 
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‘good taste’ such as Hankyu Bijutsu (‘Hankyu Art’), Tsubo (‘Vase’) or Shin- 
buto (‘New Dance’) were published at that time. Under such circumstanc- 
es, Fashion actively took advantage of information from Western fashion 
magazines to popularize wearing Western clothes in Japan. It did not force 
this at all, but tried to introduce them with due consideration to Japanese 
bodies, lifestyles, and existing clothing traditions. Furthermore, it encour- 
aged women who tended to be diffident about wearing Western clothes 
while bearing in mind their feelings. It possibly could have been realized 
only from the editor-in-chief Shibayama’s own point of view as a woman 
who might have had a conflicted feeling for the fashion of the transition 
period herself. On the other hand, assimilating Western clothes meant that 
it was imperative to assimilate the concept of the ‘modernized body’ at the 
same time. In the description in The Makioka Sisters, Tanizaki shed light 
on the difficulties brought to women by the ideology spread by fashion 
magazines in 1930s Japan, exactly as is the same for women in our time. 
He also highlighted the paradoxical reality of the modernization of the 
body and fashion. 


[fig. 1] Table of Contents of Identified Articles in Fashion 


Date of I Titles of Articles | Date of Is- Titles of Articles 
ate of Issue in Vogue ae in Fashion 
February 15th, Gloves, Bags, Utilizing the 
1934 Shoes S i: Individual Char- 
ial ce acteristics 
June 1st, 1934 On the Right No Title 
Track 
Fur: Coats in 
. November Mode 
August Ist, 1934 Fur Silhouettes 1934 Special Selection 
by Fashion Co. 
Baubles One Corner of 
January 15th, . Mode Which 
1936 Hat Talk ApOLTeS | Granot be Ovet: 
looked 
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March 1st, 1936 Shoes—Up A Certain 
‘ : 
In Trent May 1936 Change in 
May Ist, 1936 Advertisement the Trend of 
Shoes 
Advertisement 
More French Fashion of 
April 1st, 1936 Importations June 1936 June:Prints and 
Vogue’s Finds Ensembles 
of the Fortnight 
April 15th, 1936 Tailored or Friv- | June 1936 Blouses for Early 
olous Summer 
Vogue’s Finds Trends for Next 
of The Fortnight Season: Which is 
September Your First Black 
July 15th, 1936 1936 ae 
Midsummer No Title 
September 1st, Shoes for Town sir On Your Toes: 
and Country Town Shoes and 
1936 Issue 1936 
Country Shoes 
October Ist, 1936 | Advertisement December Fashion of This 
1936 Month 
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Abstract 

This research explores moga’s (Japanese modern girl) representations 
in Tanizaki Jun’ichiro’s (1886-1965) literary texts. Examining moga’s posi- 
tion within Tanizaki’s writings, the study supports the idea that although 
moga was portrayed negatively by the Japanese media Tanizaki’s descrip- 
tions of moga can be approached differently. In the 1920s and 1930s moga 
drew attention due to her Westernized looks and the way she took an 
active part in the public space. For these reasons, she became an inspi- 
ration for many authors. This paper presents an overview of Tanizaki’s 
portrayal of modern girls. It looks into modes of objectification and types 
of women in Tanizaki’s earlier novels and short stories. This study sur- 
veys the following works: The Tattooer (Shisei, 1910), Kirin (1910), Professor 
Rado (1928) and Naomi (Chijin no ai, 1925). Through context-based anal- 
ysis of Tanizaki Jun’ichiro’s selected literary works this study reveals the 
common patterns in the protagonists’ relationships with the modern girl 
analyzed within the theoretical framework of objectification, drawing on 
Martha Nussbaum’s idea of positive objectification and Sandra Lee Bart- 
ky’s concept of narcissism and the male gaze. Tanizaki introduces various 
types of the modern girl in his early novels and short stories, thus this 
research argues that moga in real life was a complex figure that cannot be 
simply categorized as a product of mass culture. 


Keywords: Japanese modern literature, the modern girl, representa- 
tions of women in literature, gender, literature and media, objectification. 
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Introduction 

The figure of moga has been a controversial figure both in the times 
she lived in and even after her disappearance. Most of the scholarly ar- 
ticles of Western origin tend to depict her as a victimized or a passive 
figure, whereas there has not been much Japanese research done about 
the subject. It is difficult to come across a scholarly work that mentions 
moga’s descriptions in literature. The main question of this study is “In 
what ways do the ‘real’ modern girl, as portrayed in Tanizaki’s female 
characters, differ from male-biased representations that turned moga into 
a fantasy object?” This question is significant in not only obtaining a better 
understanding of the identity of moga, but also in assessing tendencies 
of the modern girl regarding gender politics and the process of the rapid 
modernization of Japan between the World Wars. It aims to bring a new 
perspective regarding the role of moga by turning an analytical eye to the 
male voice and the female gaze in Tanizaki’s works. As this study deals 
with representation in literature, the analysis of the literary texts takes 
place through the theoretical framework of objectification, a less-biased 
neutral-leaning feminist approach supporting the idea that women’s ob- 
jectification may work both ways; it may be sexually liberating, but at the 
same time it could mean women’s sexuality being controlled, and that 
female desire is more complex than it is imagined by the male gaze. 

Several female figures, such as the school girl and the New Woman, 
were born during Japan’s process of modernization. The term modan gaa- 
ru 4 YH—Jv (modern girl) or moga in short was first mentioned by 
the writer Kitazawa Shuichi in 1923 while referring to the young working 
women in England. She appeared as a fashionable young woman with 
European style clothes, bobbed hair and rouged lips. Her style was a mix- 
ture of the Japanese and the West. In most of the photos from the 1920s, 
she stands proudly in her kimono, but her hair and make-up give her 
away. In other mass media representations as a café waitress, she wears 
a Western style uniform. After her emergence, moga was frequently com- 
mented on as an ‘imitation’ of the West. At first, she was merely seen as 
a fashion icon, a Western ‘wannabe’ or taihaitaki (decadent). However, as 
she challenged the male-centered Meiji ideologies that focus on creating 
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the ideal Japanese woman with decent amount of Western values, she 
turned into a social threat. Thus, in her later representations in the 1930s, 
her identity was reduced to a degenerate figure, her physical aspects were 
sexualized. In other words, she was constructed primarily on her physical 
aspects. She was constantly exposed to people looking or gazing at them: 


The café waitress, the dance hall girl, the stage actress, the movie actress 
and the artist’s model were gendered occupations in the service industries, 
involving embodied work which often included an element of sexualiza- 
tion. These occupations also took women out of the home and into public 
or semi- public spaces, where they became a spectacle to be looked at.’ 


Getting out of the house meant being directly exposed to people’s re- 
actions and gazes. The modern girl was among these women, who were 
brave enough to take an active role in public spaces. This situation, com- 
ing together with her flashy and Western-like looks, made moga even more 
exposed to people’s stares. 


Reactions to Moga 

Moga played a significant role in Japanese literary texts of Taisho (es- 
pecially mid-1920s) and early Showa literature (1926-1945), immortalized 
by popular authors. In literary texts, she became a symbol through which 
authors gave voice to their fears and desires directed towards the mod- 
ern times. She was portrayed as an apolitical person, who indulged in 
the Western fashion and degenerate lifestyle. In sum, modern girls ap- 
peared on ads and magazines as fashion idols, yet they were also criti- 
cized because of their style, caused by fear of anything Western during 
the process of Japan’s modernization. Even atarashii onna # LL‘& (New 
Woman), who was an influential figure of the 1910s, starting women’s re- 
sistance against the Meiji Government's ideal Japanese woman, shunned 
any woman who identified herself with moga. In the following quotation, 
which was taken from an article dated January 1927, published in Fujin 
koron, some of the group of New Woman’s ideas concerning the figure of 
moga are revealed: 


1 Mackie, Feminism in Modern Japan, 6-7. 
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Whenever I hear the popular word modern girl, I recall the time people 
were interested in the word new woman. Although I was quite disappoint- 
ed with the new woman’s behavior, at least I thought of them as kindred 
spirits because of their fresh way of thinking. But I wonder if there is any- 
thing to be discovered in the modern girl’s thinking. I suppose that in these 
uncertain times, their way of expressing themselves is inevitable, but is it 
possible for anyone not to notice how vapid their lifestyles are?? 


“Vapid lifestyles” pointed to moga’s so called scandalous lives. Accord- 
ing to many, modern girls and boys spent most of their times partying and 
exploring freedom that is mainly sexual. A leading figure of New Woman, 
Yosano Akiko also remarked: “These girls in their Western dress and short 
haircuts just copy whatever comes from abroad”.’ In the light of these 
suggestions, it is possible to conclude that the women groups of the 1920s 
and 1930s did not have the aim of coming together and creating a feminist 
movement, simply because the image of moga was not perceived as an 
influential figure. 

On the other hand, it is important to point to the fact that whereas in 
the 1920s moga emerged as a fashion icon, in the 1930s she changed into 
a participant of social circles, working in various positions, such as jokyi 
(the café waitress). The term was usually associated with moga. They were 
working-class women, taking care of themselves without depending on a 
husband or a father. 

Before the emergence of moga, and even in the first examples after her 
emergence, Japanese women’s portrayals in literature were either positive 
or negative; the good wife and the temptress were among the common 
stereotypes. There was nothing in-between. For instance, in Tayama Ka- 
tai’s Futon (1907), the protagonist is forced to choose between the traditi- 
onal Japanese woman and the young schoolgirl. The ‘mistress’ alternative 
causes suffering because of the impossibility of being together. Tanizaki’s 
contemporaries, such as Yasunari Kawabata attempted to describe their 
fascination with moga, but their descriptions tend to be stereotypical or 
pessimistic. Hirotsu Kazuo’s Café Waitress (Jokyu, 1932) tells the story of 


2 Sato, The New Japanese Woman: Modernity, Media and Women in Interwar Japan, p. 55. 
3 Soho, “Seinen no fuki,” p. 56. 
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a single mother who works at a café to support her baby son. She sac- 
rifices things for the sake of her son, whereas the older sister from the 
novel Woman of Tokyo (Tokyo no onna, 1933) secretly works for her broth- 
er’s sake. She becomes a part of Tokyo’s nightlife, which causes so much 
shame that her brother commits suicide. Takeda Rintaro’s Ginza Hacchome 
also deals with a waitress who lives with a novelist and then is abandoned 
by the man she loves. As seen in these examples, the traditional literary 
approaches to the modern girl always express pessimism and displeasure 
arising from her liberal lifestyle. 


Representations of Moga in Tanizaki Jun’ichiro’s Literary Works 

In many of his earlier short stories and novels, Tanizaki uses moga as 
the main character with distinct personalities, and gives her various roles; 
in his stories and novels she is a powerful woman, sometimes affectionate, 
but always ‘dangerous’ in means of manipulating others, and extremely 
attractive, but not in a traditional way. Desires of different types exist in 
his novels, fueled by both his personal life and fantasies. Tanizaki infused 
a good deal of autobiography into his earlier fiction in a subtle way. In his 
novel Kami to hito no aida (Between Humans and Gods, 1923-24) a friend 
murders a husband to be with his wife, a brutal version of Tanizaki’s own 
love triangle. His women characters seem to be based on people he knew 
or observed, the real-life modern girls. 

Tanizaki was a Japanese novelist, who became inspired by Western au- 
thors like Edgar Allan Poe. He wrote about eroticism and aesthetics. His 
earlier novels focus on Western concept of beauty, whereas the ones he 
wrote later refer to Japanese traditional beauty. Naomi, his first long novel 
is considered as the novel that made moga famous in literature. The novels 
Tanizaki wrote in the 1910s and 1920s focus on the Japanese fascination 
with the West, whereas the texts he wrote after these years express Taniza- 
kis interest in Japanese tradition.* 

However, it is not to say that he stopped exploring the depths of de- 
sire; even at an old age he published Diary of a Mad Old Man (Futen rojin 
nikki, 1961-62), in which he explores love in an old age. Japanese society 


4 Ito, Visions of Desire: Tanizaki’s Fictional Worlds, p. 2. 
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has clear cut divisions between the public persona and private life, tate- 
mae 328i) (outward expressions) and honne A 
and felt), yet in Tanizaki these terms get tangled with another, due to his 


az 


= (what is actually thought 


intimate writing. Tanizaki’s fame arose from his choice of words, his un- 
derstanding of aesthetics, and his giving an honest voice to his desires. 
Women play an important role in his giving voice to his love of Western 
things as well as obsession with fantasy play, yet Tanizaki’s women char- 
acters cannot be categorized as stereotypes, since they take part in instanc- 
es in which they manipulate their partners. In other words, there are nu- 
merous hierarchies present in the protagonists’ relationships with female 
characters. In Tanizaki’s literary texts, the figure of moga manifests herself 
in many shapes and femininities. In his works, we see her in the roles of a 
mother, savior, sadist, vixen/temptress, housewife, working woman, les- 
bian lover, narcissist and the Westernized beauty. 

What these women have in common is that they participate in public 
spaces and have modern relationships. For instance, the housewife trans- 
gresses boundaries by engaging in extramarital relationships. Tanizaki’s 
female characters are given more than one role, unlike novels written in 
the Meiji period, which depict women as either good (the ideal wife) or 
bad (the temptress). First of all, the maternal figure plays an important 
role in Tanizaki’s texts as the source of an antagonizing dilemma. The pro- 
tagonist wants to love her, but at the same time he fears her: 


Tanizaki’s fantasies of maternal regression typically erase the maternal 
line, melting mothers, daughters, sisters, aunts, and grandmothers into the 
same “eternal woman” whom the boy protagonist is encouraged, often by 
his father, both to worship and to fear.° 


The mother symbolizes the ultimate feminine and the object of desire. 
However, she has more sides to her, as seen in the case of Queen Nanshi 
from the story Kirin (1910). The story revolves around a Chinese Emperor 
and his Queen. In the story Nanshi controls her lover, it is as if she yields 
all the power. She is a combination of an evil temptress, a narcissist as well 
as amotherly figure. She is described as a manipulative person throughout 


5 Long, This Perversion Called Love: Reading Tanizaki, Feminist Theory, and Freud, p. 70. 
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the story, trying to defeat Confucius’ wisdom and reason with her beauty 
and earthly desires. Confucius’ reactions towards her echo the Japanese 
society’s fear and desire directed at the modern girl. The Chinese Empress 
first presents Confucius her beauty, then moves onto showing him expen- 
sive commodities, what she believes will change him or his perceptions 
regarding the world, so that her husband will stop listening to Confucius 
and continue to do what his wife tells him to do. When the modern girl 
first emerged, she was recurrently associated with capitalist values and 
threats to tradition. She was a temptation that invited people to become a 
part of a more liberal new Japan. The Empress’ encounter with Confucius 
is Tanizaki’s way of portraying this situation. In this portrayal, Nanshi is 
the powerful one; she has a say in everything, and she is highly aware of 
her powers, namely, her beauty and the way she manipulates words. 

Another cruel temptress appears in one of Tanizaki’s earliest stories 
The Tattooer (Shisei, 1910), in which Seikichi, the tatooer, is attracted to a 
girl due to his foot fetishism. He stalks her and when she enters his store, 
Seikichi drugs her and then paint a huge spider on her back. She is afraid 
at first but discovers her powerful side after this encounter. The girl en- 
slaves Seikichi, despite the fact that he regards her as an object of desire 
first. The story includes all levels of objectification: The protagonist first 
dreams of finding the most beautiful woman of the world: 


Such a woman had to meet various qualifications of character as well as 
appearance. A lovely face and a fine body were not enough to satisfy him. 
Though he inspected all the reigning beauties of the Edo gay quarters he 
found none who met his exacting demands. Several years had passed with- 
out success, and yet the face and figure of the perfect woman continued to 
obsess his thoughts.°® 


Although the passage shows most of his obsessive thoughts dwell on 
voyeurism, he gives importance to personality. The imagined woman is 
to endure pain and be full of herself. After waiting five years he sees her, 
objectifies her by drugging her and performing his art on her, turning her 
into a piece of art. However, the level of objectification does not heighten 


6 Tanizaki, The Tattooer, p. 2. 
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in the end, he simply lets go of her so that she can enslave more men. 
Different modes of objectification are at play here as in Tanizaki’s other 
novels. The Lacanian idea of desire is played with; normally the subject 
desires the object in order to complete their identity through the other, 
but the object is unreachable. As opposed to this, Seikichi gets his hands 
on the person of his obsession and pours his soul into the art piece on her 
body. Seikichi’s obsession is based on aesthetics. Rather than degrading 
the lover, he deifies her. 

According to Sandra Lee Bartky, objectification takes place when there 
is lack of consent and a body part takes the part of the person’s whole 
identity.’ This situation serves the purpose of maintaining male domi- 
nance, but it can be also seen as a part of healthy eroticism. When read in 
align with this idea, Seikichi’s treatment of the female character distorts 
her image as woman literally and figuratively. He paints a spider on her 
body without her consent, which will stay with her for the rest of her 
life. On the other hand, he brings out the hidden desires that slept within 
the woman before her encounter with Seikichi. When Seikichi shows her 
the painting of a Chinese princess, gazing at a man who is about to be 
tortured, the girl’s face changes and starts to resemble the cruel princess’ 
face. The text reads “In the picture she discovered her secret self” and in 
another picture, she finds “something long hidden in the darkness of her 
own heart.”® Seikichi thus forces her to discover her sadistic side, through 
the act of looking, the gaze does not belong to masculine voyeur anymore. 
She loses her timid personality, having it replaced with a new one. Seiki- 
chi becomes her victim. 

Tanizaki’s novel Quicksand (Manji, 1928-30) is another example of com- 
plex relationships, various gazers and fantasies performed as games. What 
distinguishes this novel from Tanizaki’s other novels is that, in Quicksand, 
Tanizaki “abandoned Westernism once and for all.”? In any case, Quick- 
sand is a significant work to gain a better understanding of Tanizaki’s way 
of depicting modern girls and modern lifestyles. Moreover, the narrator 
of the text is Sonoko, the housewife, which distinguishes it from most of 


7 Bartky, Femininity and Domination, pp. 26-27. 
8 Tanizaki, The Tattooer, p. 2. 
9 Tyler, Modanizumu: Modernist Fiction from Japan, p.9 
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Tanizaki’s novels. As the readers we get to empathize with the female pro- 
tagonist and listen to her desires. She is the voyeur, reversing the male 
gaze. At the beginning of the novel, we witness her voyeurism during the 
art classes. In another instance, she looks at Mitsuko’s body and calls it “a 
treasure.”"° She is so affected by her beauty that her eyes are filled with 
tears. She is a woman, objectifying another woman, without doing her 
harm at first. However, the level of her obsession with Mitsuko’s body 
and its beauty gradually rises to an extreme level. When Mitsuko wants to 
get dressed, Kakuichi goes crazy and starts threatening her. She glimpses 
at her white shoulders with the desire to rip it off violently. In the end 
Mitsuko surrenders: “Ah, how maddening!” she cries, “Such a beautiful 
body! I could kill you!”" 

Death and the act of killing becomes a common subject of their dia- 
logues. They swallow pills together to fake their suicide, they do not take 
a fatal dose, but enough to deceive the husband into thinking they can- 
not live without one another. Moreover, towards the end of the novel, 
Mitsuko wants both Kakiuchi and her husband to swallow the pills she 
gives them. Both of them are suspicious that the pills are poisonous. The 
concept of dying together manifests itself as the highest level of obsession, 
and Mitsuko’s manipulation puts them in danger. 

The lesbian lover Mitsuko is seemingly the object of desire, but she also 
objectifies other characters including the protagonist. Hierarchies in these 
relationships never stay the same. The characters start off by one dominat- 
ing the other, they play a passive role and an active role, but in the next 
chapter we see the reversal of roles and the shift in the dynamics of pow- 
er. After Kakuichi and Mitsuko become lovers, they deceive the husband. 
Then Mitsuko finds a male lover and the plot thickens. In the first half of 
the novel Kakuichi is the manipulator, but then Mitsuko manipulates her 
through acting as if she is going to die. In another example, Kakiuchi tries 
to make sense of her relation to Mitsuko and her lover by saying “Only 
yesterday I’d been convinced they were using me as their plaything, and 
now, suddenly, everything had changed.” Throughout the novel, it is 


10 Tanizaki, Quicksand, p. 52. 
11 Ibid., p. 55. 
12 Ibid., p. 169. 
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difficult to point at who objectifies whom or who is in charge, as it is in 
constant change. 

In addition to posing a threat to the male authority, these two women 
discuss the difference between love and marriage, their ideas are too pro- 
gressive for the times they live in. Marriage is compared to “a bird in a 
gilded cage.” “I don’t consider myself married to that man. I’m still my 
own woman,” Kakuichi dictates, seeing marriage as something dispos- 
able.'* Through her relationship with Mitsuko, Kakuichi is liberated, and 
she asks for more freedom as their relationship deepens. When Kakuichi 
spends time with Mitsuko, she is reminded of her affair. Looking at her 
husband, she says: 


He seemed so cheerless that I was a little sorry for him. Although I 
hadn’t done anything wrong, I felt a twinge of guilt when I saw that he 
had just finished dinner, after waiting such a long time for me. Of course, 
when I was meeting my lover, I often used to come home after ten o’clock. 
But that was all in the past. So maybe he was a bit suspicious. Somehow, I 
myself felt just the way I did in those days.” 


Kakuichi thus challenges the housewife type in Meiji era novels. Instead 
of being a victim, she victimizes the husband and feels pity towards him. 
When things do not go well between the two women, Kakuichi swears she 
will not be subject to “wicked fantasies” and promises to become a proper 
housewife, which consists of shutting oneself up at home “like a person 
dead to the world”, as Kakuichi puts it, throwing oneself into housework, 
washing and cooking." If the novel ended here, it would be an example of 
an ideologically Meiji “good wife”. However, Kakiuchi refuses to ignore 
her desires, taking an active role in public space. 

What makes these women modern, aside from all the attributes and 
challenges they bring? Mitsuko is a moga, in that she is frequently associ- 
ated with West. The housewife is depicted in a non-traditional way, that 
is, as the author puts it: 


13 Tanizaki, Quicksand, p. 51. 
14 Ibid., p. 84. 

15 Ibid., p. 47. 

16 Ibid., p. 116. 
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The widow Kakiuchi seemed unaffected by her recent ordeal. Her dress 
and manner were bright, even showy, just as they had been a year before. 
Rather than a widow, Mrs. Kakiuchi looked like the typical young married 
Osaka woman of good family...” 


Flashy dresses were another signifier of moga. They were known 
for their colorful Western style dresses. Kakuichi becomes one of them 
through her fashion sense as well as her lifestyle. She is also knowledge- 
able about things that were not discussed or not allowed to be discussed 
by women, such as birth control. When she lends an American book on 
birth control to Mitsuko, it causes an uproar. She is a woman who both 
challenges the idea of marriage and the stereotypical representation of the 
modern housewife. 

Tanizaki might be using the male gaze while describing his fantasies 
about women, yet women are not exposed to one-way objectification. In 
other words, fetishism is not restricted to men alone. They also involve 
turning the masculine into an object or a slave. Women are gazers as 
well. This situation validates the late discussions about objectification 
and gaze: 


Men can be looked on with pleasure and desire by men or women. 
Although pleasure in looking may be strongly tied to one’s sexuality, we 
may take pleasure in ways that do not strictly conform to the codes of our 
respective sexual identities. Pleasure and identification are not dictated by 
one’s biological sex, or even by one’s sexuality." 


As seen in these examples, regardless of their sexual orientation, fig- 
ures of moga in Tanizaki’s novels are portrayed as the masters, turning 
men into slaves, whereas the male characters are mostly fond of this situa- 
tion. This is not to say Tanizaki does not completely objectify women, but 
he presents other types of objectification, in which women are in control 
most of the time. By doing so he draws attention to the complexity of the 
modern girl figure. In another example of this situation, Tanizaki’s Profes- 


sor Rado (1928) points out to the way the protagonist’s masochism is fed by 
17 Tanizaki, Quicksand, p.22. 
18 Sturken and Cartwright, Practices of Looking, p. 130. 
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their partners’ sadism. The arrogant academic is punished by his doll-like 
mistress, and this situation gives Rado pleasure: 


Soon the girl, still sitting on top of him, picked up little rattan cane and 
sent several strokes swishing through the air onto his fat buttocks, while 
firmly gripping by the hair with her other hand. It was then, for the first 
time, that a somewhat livelier look came into the professor’s eyes, and he 
let out a kind of moan.” 


The details Tanizaki gives to the reader suggest that the voyeur can 
be turned into an object. Rado enjoys looking at women (especially their 
body parts) each time he gets a chance, but the roles get reversed when 
one of the dancers he formerly objectifies turns him into a plaything. The 
real voyeur in the story is the reporter, peeping through the window to 
witness the couple’s private lives. 

Tanizaki thus changes the dynamics of objectification, and moga is not 
degraded as a mere desire object, but she is portrayed as a woman sur- 
rounded by different kinds of relationships in which she is free to choose 
what she wants. The portrayals of the modern girl also signify that she does 
not belong to a category. The line between the housewife and the temptress 
or other roles blurs in Tanizaki’s novels. It is also possible to say that Ta- 
nizaki gives a positive meaning to the trope of dokufu (poisonous woman) 
as well as objectification. Here, the “dangerous” women dominate men, 
but men are open to exploration of fantasies that are controlled by wom- 
en. The characters’ relationships that are woven with desire and fantasy 
games do not point to degradation of women. Objectification depends on 
the context, and it may consume the subject even more than the object” and 
in some cases the objectified can be the objectifier, the objectified enjoys 
being an object.”’ These statements are proven true in Tanizaki’s writing. 

Masochism, lesbian sexuality and fetishism in Tanizaki’s novels offers 
a non-phallic model of feminist fantasy.” There were also those who were 
critical of Tanizaki’s portrayals of women, such as Saegusa, according to 


19 Tanizaki, Professor Rado, p. 150. 

20 Nussbaum, “Objectification.” 

21 Bartky, Femininity and Domination. 

22 De Lauretis, “The Practice of Love Lesbian Sexuality and Perverse Desire.” 
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whom Tanizaki was unable to treat women as fellow subjects.” However, 
this kind of negative comment does not take the complex nature of fe- 
tishes and relationships into account, whereas Margherita Long’s feminist 
analysis of Tanizaki’s authorship and subjectivity in his novels within the 
psychoanalytic paradigm in This Perversion Called Love (2009) proves other- 
wise. Tanizaki contributes to the feminist debate by creating the masculine 
masochist, such as his character Hoshimaru from The Secret History, who 
is “already a masochist before he becomes a masochist.”** The masculine 
is represented as a person with almost no autonomy, they “lack autonomy 
without being owned”, which is, according to Nussbaum, another mode 
of objectification.” The male protagonists are overwhelmed with desire to 
the point of letting their personalities be manipulated. 

What makes Tanizaki’s female characters modern? It is not commod- 
ities, nor their physical appearances, but their behavior, and ability to 
choose and to reject being turned into an object. They reverse the gaze 
directed at them. Thus, it is possible to say that, when read in alignment 
with the concepts of gaze and objectification, Tanizaki promotes the mod- 
ern girl and destroys the stereotype in his novels, which becomes even 
more clear in his famous novel Naomi. 


Naomi: Reversing the Male Gaze 

Although Tanizaki gave life to various kinds of moga, Naomi or Chijin 
no ai is one of the most discussed novels in regards to moga. One of the 
reasons is the way Tanizaki starts the novel. At the beginning of the novel, 
he refers immediately to Western fashion becoming popular in Japan, and 
to foreigners and Japanese mingling together. He praises Western values 
and aesthetics, especially women who look Eurasian. A core source for 
understanding the male desire directed at the sexually liberated feminini- 
ty in Japan’s modern times, Tanizaki’s Naomi was serialized in 1924, in the 
same year the term watakushi shosetsu (I-novel) was first used. 

The protagonist Joji is described as a voyeur from the beginning. He is 
a well-off engineer, spending time at Ginza most of the time by secretly 


23 Long, This Perversion Called Love: Reading Tanizaki, Feminist Theory, and Freud, p. 2. 
24 Ibid., p. 58. 
25 Nussbaum, “Objectification,” p. 260. 
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using “every opportunity to observe women closely.””° The protagonist 
Joji first encounters Naomi at the Café Diamond in Asakusa. She draws 
his attention because of her name that sounds Western, and her similarity 
to the actress Mary Pickford. After these first impressions, the narrator 
talks about Naomi’s body, saying “even her body has a distinctly Western 
look when she’s naked” .” Objectification of the female body takes places 
through reverse-Orientalism. Joji often uses phrases, such as, “like a West- 
erner” while referring to Naomi, which pleases her. Her Western qualities 
are exoticized: 


What shapes Joji’s desire for Naomi is not the West as a geopolitical 
and cultural reality, but the “West” as he envisions it - powerful, sensual, 
replete with possibilities unavailable in his own culture. For such a char- 


acter the actual West is no more accessible than the past is to those whose 


yearnings center upon the “past.’””8 


According to Ito’s comment, it is possible to say that Joji imagines the 
West, and moga becomes an embodiment of this imagined West. In other 
words, Naomi is the epitome of possibilities that did not exist before the 
process of modernization in Japanese society. 

Susan Napier, who talks of the fantasy genre as a subversion of moder- 
nity, argues that writers like Tanizaki use female characters to symbolize a 
cultural harbor of the past and tradition. During the prewar years, woman 
characters represented the uncanny other, against which the protagonist 
could act out his desires. Male writers used female characters to symbol- 
ize the inhumanity of modern society, as “all forms of love, from maternal 
to sexual, seem to become grotesque parodies of themselves, emphasizing 
the lack of connection between human beings.”*’ Naomi as a café waitress 
is an embodiment of this ambiguity of modern times and the café as a 
space of both pleasures and drinking. 

He does not promote the degraded version of the cafés; in fact, he 
adopts a critical tone when it comes to the ambiguous set up of such plac- 


26 Tanizaki, Naomi, p. 7. 

27 Ibid., p. 5. 

28 Ito, Visions of Desire: Tanizaki’s Fictional Worlds, pp. 4-5. 

29 Hemmann, “The Female Gaze in Contemporary Japanese Literature,” p. 59. 
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es. The concept of chabuya $v 7 & (chop shops), in other words, pleasure 
places, occupy an important place in Naomi. Chabuya is what Asakusa’s bar 
scene is to Kawabata in terms of space as a medium for describing one’s 
desires. According to Atkins, a chabuya woman was the model for Taniza- 
ki Jun’ichiro’s vixen Naomi in his serialized novel A Fool’s Love; and the 
1937 hit “Separation Blues” was conceived in a chabuya.* Thus, Tanizaki’s 
Naomi is based on a socially sexualized woman figure. Joji’s attitude to- 
wards Naomi is a representation of Japanese society’s fascination with the 
modern girl, whereas Tanizaki’s novel contains other kinds of reactions 
towards moga. For instance, Joji’s co-workers thinks that Naomi is a fallen 
woman, since she is associated with dance halls and Westernized looks. 
She is said to be “playing fast and free with some of Keio students.”*! As 
seen in the previous chapter, the figure of moga was seen as a degenerate 
figure due to the influence of dance halls and what took place there. Joji’s 
friends from work highlight this way of thinking. Other male characters, 
such as Hamada are the representations of mobo (modern boy). They are 
depicted as more open minded, but with a tinge of dislike coming from 
Joji. Regardless of the nature of the male characters’ approach of Naomi, 
she is always the object of desire. 

Voyeurism turns the modern girl into a Western beauty, but also con- 
demns traditional values. Moga is central to anxiety arising from fear of 
the unknown, in other words, modernity. On the other hand, objectifica- 
tion functions as a tool to try and contain her. Joji’s descriptions of Naomi 
are as follows: 


When she appeared on the beach at Yuigahama, wearing the dark green 
cap and bathing suit that we’d bought on the Ginza the evening before, I 
rejoiced at the beautiful proportions of her limbs. Yes, I rejoiced: from the 
way a kimono fit her, I’d already speculated on the curves of her body, 
and I'd been right. My heart cried out, “Naomi, Naomi, my Mary Pickford! 
What a fine, well-proportioned body you have. Your graceful arms! Your 
legs, straight and streamlined like a boy’s!” 


30 Atkins, Blue Nippon: Authenticating Jazz in Japan, p. 71. 
31 Tanizaki, Naomi, p. 207. 
32 Ibid., p. 47. 
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The gaze directed at Naomi only sees her as an object of desire and 
these descriptions define her identity. When Joji thinks about her back- 
ground he starts to panic and feel pity towards her. Therefore, he tries to 
see her through the lens he created, established mainly on Naomi’s phys- 
ical aspects. Joji’s obsession with Naomi grows gradually. From not being 
certain whether he is in love with her to keeping a diary about changes 
that draws his attention. Most of these changes focus on Naomi’s body. 
Joji looks at Naomi, then bathes her, and worships her. According to Bart- 
ky, fetishism functions as a tool that serves the purpose of maintaining 
dominance.** Whenever Joji fears Naomi is drifting away from him, he 
watches her body even more than usual. For instance, after hearing ru- 
mors about Naomi’s possible affairs, he comes home, and a long descrip- 
tion of Naomi’s body fills the next page. She is described as “an object 
lying in the depths of pellucid water”, which enchants Joji. 

However, there are times, in which Joji’s efforts to mold Naomi into a 
Western woman faces challenges. When he tries to teach Naomi English, 
he becomes angry at her mistakes. This is also when Joji faces the real Nao- 
mi, and the truth that she is a character that is purely based on his imagi- 
nation, desire and dreams. It might seem as if Joji wants to educate Naomi 
and provides her with an opportunity to live freely and learn. However, 
Joji limits her by doing so. He forces Naomi to accept the role he gives 
her, among which, ‘remaining as a girl’ in the sense of chastity and being 
young, is emphasized. This situation can be read as Naomi’s victimization 
as well as her ‘silent’ resistance towards the male authority. Joji threatens 
her by saying he will not let her go if she does not do it right. Howev- 
er, Naomi resists, making mistakes on purpose and tearing her notebook 
apart. As a result, her personality is commented on as “getting worse” and 
“more than I could handle” by Joji.*° Not behaving properly is associated 
with loose morals, as seen in the approach of Japanese society of the 1920s 
and 1930s to moga. In Tanizaki’s novel, this situation manifests itself in 
Joji and Naomi’s relationship. Joji cannot accept her rebellious behavior 
while being intimidated by her reactions and angry glance. Because of her 


33 Bartky, Femininity and Domination, pp. 26-27. 
34 Tanizaki, Naomi, p. 218. 
35 Ibid., pp. 79-80. 
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inability to learn English, Joji thinks Naomi is stupid and abandons his 
hope of turning her into an intellectual woman. He sees her as a body to 
be appreciated; “It was her skin, teeth, lips, hair, eyes—the beauty of her 
entire form—that attracted me. There was nothing spiritual about it,” he 
says.*° The image he creates becomes more and more sexualized. 

Despite being portrayed as a fantasized image through objectification, 
does Naomi challenge the male gaze? In the previous examples, a dif- 
ferent reading of the character Naomi presented her actions as resistance 
against the male gaze. Despite Joji’s efforts, Naomi does as she pleases. 
Even while he is keeping a close eye on her, Naomi puts on showy clothes 
and wears make-up, ready to meet her lover. According to Joji, clothes 
and make-up are extremely important for Naomi, which points to the ste- 
reotypical assumptions about the modern girl figure. She destroys this 
stereotypical thinking by abandoning all her things. She chooses freedom 
over luxury. Joji kicks her out due to her infidelity, but she does not look 
unhappy at all, moving from one place to another. 

In addition to this, Naomi is modern in the sense that she engages with 
life outside home. Presented merely as a waitress at first, Naomi trans- 
gresses social boundaries by playing various roles in public spaces. At the 
beginning of the novel she is recurrently referred as “docile” and “quiet”, 
with a childlike innocence. She is poor, a woman of “bad birth” as Joji 
puts it.” Her family ends up sending her to a café to stop her from play- 
ing around. Secondly, she becomes Joji’s maid in exchange for education. 
They live together in a Western house, wearing Western clothes, eating 
Western food. Right after Naomi’s lifestyle changes, people make com- 
ments on how “modern” she is, her modern hairstyle being “much better 
than doing it Japanese style.”** When she becomes Joji’s wife, they decide 
to call each other by their names instead of husband and wife. As much 
as their relationship seems modern, Joji wishes Naomi to spend her time 
with him in their “fairy-tale house”, yet she is bored of such a life. Naomi, 
the wife defines their relationship. Normally, the husband has the say in 
marriage (as seen in the Meiji Civil Code), but in Tanizaki’s novel, the 


36 Tanizaki, Naomi, p. 81. 
37 Ibid., p. 43. 
38 Ibid., p. 40. 
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wife does not remain loyal and suggests they become friends rather than 
sharing a romantic bond. Naomi’s joining to the dance club started by a 
foreigner marks her severing the bonds with domesticity. For instance, 
she starts getting more and more materialistic, asking for flashy dresses, 
orders food instead of cooking, and pays for laundry. The dance hall al- 
lows her to socialize with her peers, whereas the place provides Joji with 
the chance of meeting a real Western lady. 

After Naomi exits the boundaries of home, she refuses to play the roles 
that are given to her. Joji plan of transforming her into an ideal woman 
faces failure because of Naomi becoming conscious of her free will. She 
gains such confidence that she beats Joji at games and they reverse roles 
in their relationship. Naomi undergoes character development, which Joji 
lacks. Joji aims to bring her into his home and watch her grow, and then 
take her as a wife. For Joji, she is a mission; a woman to be educated and 
turned into the idealized Western beauty. She is described as a diamond 
or an ornament recurrently. However, Naomi rejects being an ornament 
by taking action and discovering herself. When Joji asks her to pay at- 
tention to spending too much money, she replies: “What is it you called 
me? Your treasure? What will you do if my hands get all fat?’”*? She uses 
Joji’s words for her own advantage. Whereas formerly Joji wanted to dress 
Naomi properly so that she would not cause embarrassment, after Naomi 
discovers her potential, she starts to criticize Joji, saying she cannot go 
anywhere with him looking as he did. 

The last transgression takes place after Joji tells her to get out. She 
moves from place to place, from one man to another. She spends the night 
at a Westerner’s house. Joji’s inability to recognize the woman he built his 
life on points out his alienation as well as Naomi’s distinctive transforma- 
tion and transgression. Naomi in her current state is an epitome of perfect 
beauty according to Joji, but at the same time he rejects the real Naomi by 
thinking she is an apparition, a ghost. Joji’s following statement supports 
the idea that Naomi as a moga is capable of becoming more than one thing: 


Naomi of tonight was a precious object of yearning and adoration, ut- 
terly incompatible with Naomi the filthy harlot, the whorish Naomi, given 


39 Tanizaki, Naomi, p. 127. 
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crude nicknames by so many men. Before this new Naomi, a man like me 
could only kneel and offer worship. If her white fingertips had touched me 
even slightly, I’d have shuddered, not rejoiced.” 


Reality gets mixed with fantasy due to desire and what it makes to 
the protagonist. In this case, objectification works in favor of the object of 
desire; she is liberated from her former duties as Joji’s wife, and she has 
him under control. Objection functions as a double edge sword. Joji’s ob- 
session consumes him. The image of a person, in other words, a fantasized 
version of the real persona exceeds reality. Delirium turns into hysteria, 
but Naomi continues to play with him. Her character is based on duali- 
ty: the feminine and the masculine, the innocent and the temptress. Her 
power comes from her performative personality. If things do not work 
out, she immediately changes her attitude from submissive to dominant. 
After their fight, Joji marks that her angry face was so powerful that he 
was struck by her beauty. The male gaze turns Naomi into a beautiful 
ornament, and she gets used to such a situation and does not question 
whether it is she who takes pride in her body. Her body is referred to as 
“merchandise”. In another case, it appears as an art object, exposed to 
Joji’s gaze. However, Naomi always puts a barrier between them so that 
Joji cannot touch her despite his hopes and remains merely as the gazer. 

In the end Joji surrenders to Naomi. He agrees with her lifestyle, that 
she can do what she pleases. Passion possesses him, thus reversing the for- 
mer gaze that was directed at Naomi. She mocks the male gaze by saying 
“Tm not obliged to satisfy your curiosity. If you want to know so badly, 
then follow me. You're good at playing private eye.”"! 


Conclusion 

In Tanizaki’s selected literary works, the reader comes across different 
types of objectification. The most recurrent pattern is the male protago- 
nist’s surrender to the powerful female. Tanizaki’s female characters are 
not to be played with; they choose what they want to do and follow their 
desires. Each literary text mentioned in this research contains the point 


40 Tanizaki, Naomi, p. 382. 
41 Ibid., p.387. 
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of realization, which is the most evident in Naomi’s case: The objectified 
woman discovers a part inside her that liberates her and allows her to 
resist against the male gaze. In Tanizaki’s literary works, female charac- 
ters are not the victims. They are the heroines. Rather than adopting a 
sexist approach, Tanizaki’s portrayal of the female characters provide the 
reader with an understanding of what the figure of moga meant for the 
Japanese society during the process of modernization, which was both ex- 
citing and fearful. Another important point revealed in the findings of this 
research is that the figure of moga has many faces; we see her in the roles 
of the mother, the lesbian lover, the queen and the independent woman, 
who take an active role in public spaces. Tanizaki thus changes the idea 
of moga as a stereotype and plays with the idea of gender roles, the male 
gaze and objectification. The analysis of Tanizaki’s literary works provide 
a significant discussion in that moga did not have a one side to her, she was 
a complex individual, who challenged male dominance and addressed 
important issues, such as marriage and sexual freedom that had not been 
explored before. 
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Abstract 

Japan has the oldest continuous monarchy in the world. Despite the 
change of emperors throughout Japanese history, the question remains 
the same: What precisely is the role of the emperor in a highly developed 
country with a liberal democracy? This research will attempt to answer 
this continuously asked question with a discourse analysis of Emperor 
Showa’s addresses at the opening ceremony of the National Diet (Japa- 
nese parliament) between 1947 and 1988. By putting forward the context 
of the reign of the Showa emperor, one of the most controversial figures 
in modern times in terms of the role he is believed to have played in the 
decade of Japanese expansionism during WW ILI, this research will argue 
that the emperor is not a mere symbolic figurehead. This research will 
ultimately prove with its empirical findings that the emperor serves the 
collective memory of Japan by possessing an integrative power and thus 
contributes to the stabilization of the country. 


Keywords: Japanese Emperor, Showa Emperor, Parliament Open- 
ings, Discourse Analysis, Japanese Monarchy 


Introduction 

The changing nature of the emperor reflects that it is a dynamic top- 
ic, which is still being hotly debated both in and out of Japan. Since the 
mid-nineteenth century, each era has coincided with the reign of an in- 
dividual emperor, starting with the “Meiji” (enlighted rule) from 1868 to 
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1912 and “Taisho” (great righteousness) era subsequently. The “Showa” 
(enlightened harmony) era corresponded with the reign of Emperor Hiro- 
hito from 1926 to 1989. The “Heisei” era, which is translated as “achieving 
peace,” began in 1989 after Hirohito died and Akihito ascended to the 
throne from 1989 to 2019. The new imperial era is now named “Reiwa” 
(beautiful harmony), with Naruhito taking the throne in May 2019. De- 
spite the change of the emperors throughout history, the question remains 
the same: What precisely is the role of the emperor in postwar Japan? This 
research will attempt to answer this continuously asked question with a 
discourse analysis of the Showa Emperor's addresses at the opening cere- 
mony of the National Diet (Japanese parliament) between 1947 and 1988. 
By putting forward the context of the emperor, this research will argue 
that the emperor is not a mere symbolic figurehead. This research will 
prove with its empirical findings that the emperor serves the collective 
memory of Japan by possessing an integrative power and thus contributes 
to the stabilization of the country. 

It is not odd to state that most studies tackled the emperor’s role in 
politics. One dominant opinion is that the Emperor's role is no more than 
a religious and cultural symbol. Herschel Webb, who contributed to the 
field by particularly analysing the Tokugawa Period, stressed that between 
the years 1600-1868, with the exception of the two decades preceding the 
Meiji Restoration, “emperors were not only politically impotent, but they 
were virtually imprisoned (in the imperial palace in Kyoto).”' Webb add- 
ed, “The effective government of the time permitted the throne to retain 
certain ceremonial prerogatives, but the emperors had no true powers of 
state.”? Ben Ami Shillony has too participated in the field, putting forward 
that the historical role of the Japanese emperors was not the same as the 
kings and emperors in most other countries. Despite the dynasty being so 
sacred that no one could even dare to overthrow it in history, the emper- 
ors of Japan were, in fact, weaker than royals in other countries.’ Shillony 
accepts the fact that the imperial court of Japan adopted the trappings of 
the imperial court of China, however, it never administrated the state in 


1 Webb, The Japanese Imperial Institution in the Tokugawa Period, p. ix. 
2 Ibid., p. 4. 
3 Shillony, The Emperors of Modern Japan, p. 1. 
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the way that the Chinese monarchs did, putting forward that this was the 
norm in Japan.‘ David Titus, whose tremendous contribution has been a 
great benefit to the field, also agrees to the argument that the emperor was 
a mere ornament in actual politics, a powerless figurehead in the pre-war 
system,’ analysing the imperial palace in which the emperor enjoys his 
unique place. However, he adds, the emperor continued being “the super- 
intendent of the supreme right of rule — he was perceived as the locus of 
final political authority.”° 

A counter view to particularly Shillony is illustrated by Herbert P. Bix 
concerning the emperor Showa. According to Bix, the emperor “exerted 
a high degree of influence and was seldom powerless to act whenever he 
chose to and when he did not exercise his discretion to influence policy 
or alter some planned course of action, his decisions bore consequenc- 
es.” ’ He even claims that Hirohito was the “major protagonist” of WWII, 
questioning the lack of the emperor’s war responsibility,S which was the 
general consensus at the Tokyo International Military Tribunal that has 
formed the legal foundation for the continuation of Japan’s monarchy in 
the post war period. Shillony accepts the fact that the Meiji Constitution 
established the emperor as a supreme ruler, invested him with the powers 
to declare war and determine policy, and gave him direct command over 
the armed forces. Bix claims that this derived from “the ancient notion that 
the emperor was the medium through which the gods worked their will.” 
” Therefore, Hirohito was burdened with “enormous responsibilities from 
which he could have no escape so long as he ruled.”’” Yet the historic facts 
are different in the eyes of Shillony. “In both the ancient tradition and 
the modern practice, the emperors were symbolic rulers, sanctioning the 
policies of those whom they had officially ‘chosen’, but who in fact gained 
power by their own means.”"! According to Kenneth J. Ruoff, too, only a 


~ 


Ibid. 

Titus, The Making of the ‘Symbol Emperor System’ in Postwar Japan, p. 540. 

Ibid. 

Bix, Hirohito and the Making of Modern Japan, p. 12. 

Ibid., p. 520. 

9 Shillony, Collected Writings of Ben-Ami Shillony, p. 54. 

10 Ibid., p. 442. 

11 Shillony, “Hirohito and the Making of Modern Japan by Herbert P. Bix,” p. 142. 
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few emperors are thought to have served as actual rulers. He even exag- 
gerates arguing that “It is not clear what significance the emperor held to 
the majority of Japanese before the modern era.” ” 

Bix was not alone in his arguments however, particularly regarding 
the role of the emperor in the decade of Japanese expansionism during 
WWIL. David Bergamini, in Japan’s Imperial Conspiracy published in 1971, 
criticized the emperor in the narrative of the World War II even before 
Bix, '’ proposing that the passive image of the emperor was, in fact, a total 
cover-up. Peter Wetzler’s Hirohito and War: Imperial Tradition and Military 
Decision Making in Prewar Japan (1998) also puts forward the view that 


the emperor's primary goal was to protect kokutai E)4\(National Polity), 


which was later mentioned by Bix in his book, concluding that the emper- 
or partly shares the war responsibility. 

It is not hard to guess that these discussions about the emperor’s war 
responsibility have also achieved a certain popularity among the schol- 
ars in Japan, some of whom have taken a negative position, criticizing 
the emperor particularly in terms of the failure for taking any responsi- 
bility for the war. Kojima Noboru’s Tenno X& (The Emperor) published 
in 1974, Kawahara Toshiaki’s Tenno Hirohito no Showa-shiK £4M(— © fAAl 
5 (Emperor Hirohito in the history of Showa) published in 1983 and the 
co-authors Yamada Akira and Atsushi Koketsu’s book; Oso sugita seidan: 
shdwadenké no senso shido to senso sekinin 32 $ & t+ Bf: FAA KSO RA 
26 ¢ BY Bf (The Sacred Decision that Came too Late: Showa Emperor's 
War Guidance and War Responsibility) published in 1991 could be the 
examples that can be referred. Perhaps Koketsu Atsushi criticized the em- 


peror in his article more than anyone else, stating that the pre-war emper- 
or system survived by attributing responsibility for earlier war activity to 


the Japanese Army.” The right-leaning Takeda Tsuneyasu, relative of the 


12 Ruoff, Japanese Symbol Monarchy in Japan's Postwar Democracy, 1945-95, p. 3. 

13 Bergamini, Japan's Inrperial Conspiracy. 

14 Wetzler, Hirohito and War: Imperial Tradition and Military Decision Making in Prewar Japan. 

15 The ideology of National Polity is that sovereign and people form one body. For further please 
see; Murakami Shigeyoshitd | ®, Kokka Shinto] 2¢¢#38 [State shinto]; Kiyohara Sadao a/R & 
iE, Kokutai Ronshif82i 2 [Historical study of national polity] ; David Magarey, Emperor and 
Nation in Japan, pp. 237-238. 

16 Koketsu Gendai tenndsei no yakuwari no yakuwari wa doko ni aru no kaBb(tK Sill OREO 4REI ld 
712% Oh [Where is the role of the modern emperor system], p. 16. 
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Meiji Emperor and an instructor of Keio University, however, strongly 
believes that “from when the Meiji Constitution was promulgated until 
the present time, the emperor directly made a decision on national polity 
only once: the imperial decision to end the war in 1945.” According to 
him, all other decisions were taken by the institutions that possessed the 
corresponding authority.'® 

That said, with the Tenno NingensengenKS AfHS 5S (Declaration of 
Humanity) address of Emperor Hirohito below, which was broadcast 
over national radio on January 1, 1946, the postwar emperor system made 
its start, after the surrender of Japan WW IL. 


The ties between Us and Our people have always stood upon mutual 
trust and affection. They do not depend on mere legends and myths. They 
are not predicated on the false conception that the emperor is divine, and 
that the Japanese people are superior to other races and fated to rule the 
World. 


The emperor’s voice heard on the radio and the content of his New 
Year’s address, which paved the way for the new Constitution which 
defined the emperor as “the symbol of the State and of the unity of the 
people,” were a real shock to the Japanese. Needless to state that it was 
considered as an epochal time in history. It contributed to reshaping the 
emperor's image and creating a new imperial system with the enactment 
of the Constitution of Japan (promulgated on November 3, 1946 and com- 
ing into effect on May 3, 1947), which states that the people of Japan are 
the state and sovereignty ultimately lies with them” but which also fails 
to elucidate what it means to be “the symbol of the State and of the unity 
of the people.” 

It is necessary here to cite Bix’s point as he signifies that by emphasiz- 
ing his qualities as a human being and asserting that the basis of his rela- 
tionship with the people had always been one of trust and affection, the 


emperor, in effect, had inaugurated his own “adoration.” ” He also con- 
17 Takeda, “Did the Emperor of Japan really fall from being a ruler to a symbol?,” p. 2. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Hirohito, “Declaration of Humanity.” 

20 Bix, “Inventing the ‘Symbol Monarchy’ in Japan, 1945-52,” p. 330. 
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siders the popular books and news articles that followed and the manip- 
ulated photographs that accompanied them were a necessary condition 
for the construction of the symbolic monarchy as a constitutional revision, 
which would come a few months later.”! The emperor has been described 
as an extraordinary natural scientist, a “sage” (tetsujin), a “personality of 
great stature” (idai na gojinkaku), and, above all, a “peace-loving, highly 
cultured intellectual” (heiwa aiko no bunkajin) who was “always with the 
people” in those writings.” 

Furthermore, it is significant to add that Hirohito, according to Wetzler, 
affirmed the supreme importance of the imperial house by emphasizing 
his descent from the gods, even after Japan’s defeat and occupation. Be- 
fore the emperor’s famous renunciation of divine status, he is stated to 
have told his vice-grand chamberlain, Kinoshita Michio (1887-1974) as fol- 
lows: 


It is permissible to say that the idea that the Japanese are descendants 
of the gods is a false conception, but it is absolutely impermissible to call 
chimerical the idea that the emperor is a descendant of the gods.™ 


Wetzler correctly argues that though Hirohito disavowed the divine 
origins of the Japanese people, he reaffirmed the special symbolic rela- 
tion between the imperial house and Japan’s gods.* When the Japanese 
version of the Imperial Rescript denying the divinity of the emperor is 


analysed, it can clearly be seen that the emperor uses Akitsumikami 324i] 
4# (living god), which is not the same kanji in the Kojiki as it describes the 
emperor Arahitogami 32.\4# (manifest deity), the living representative of a 


divine imperial line.” Emperor Hirohito’s comment that he denied divin- 
ity but not his nature as manifest deity further shows the undeciphered 
layers of the question. 


21 Ibid. 

22 Noboru, Ningen tenno, as cited in Bix, “Inventing the ‘Symbol Monarchy’ in Japan, 1945-52,” p. 331. 

23 Wetzler, Hirohito and War: Imperial Tradition and Military Decision Making in Prewar Japan, p. 3. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid. 

26 William Wetherall, “Imperial Rescript denying divinity,” Yoshabunko.com, 2019, http://www. 
yoshabunko.com/empires/Imperial_rescript_1946-01-01.html. 
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Having become the 124th emperor of Japan at the age of twenty-five 
after the death of his father and recording the longest imperial reign in 
Japanese history and the longest in recent world history, Hirohito marked 
the period from many respects as Japan experienced a great upheaval and 
change wrought by the 1929 Great Depression, a series of wars between 
1931 and 1945 the “15 year War’” resulting in the devastation of the coun- 
try as well as the destruction of the empire, a tremendous foreign occupa- 
tion between 1931 and 1952, an unprecedented recovery from the ruins of 
war, and the country’s rapid development as an economic superpower.” 
The emperor who graduated from the Peers’ School at Tokyo at the age of 
eighteen was proficient in Japanese and Chinese classics, both in French 
and English, and in political science and history. The living representative 
of the divine imperial line was known by his citizens through his frequent 
tours in rural districts.” 

Amidst these discussions, one might also agree to the point made by 
Stephen S. Large that the “Emperor himself is lost in the mists of general- 
ization and inference”* and that the controversies with regard to his po- 
litical role and place in history may never be resolved to everyone’s satis- 
faction due to inadequate information. As Large correctly points out, even 
if new material comes out, they would not include the personal writings 
of the Emperor himself, like a diary he may have kept, personal letters, 
and the like and therefore, scholars are forced to rely on indirect resources 
comprising the memoirs and diaries of court officials, politicians, military 
men and foreign officials who interacted with the Emperor in one context 
or another, as well as on Japanese government documents and various 
secondary sources including biographies, histories, and so forth.*! 

That said, one should acknowledge the notable study of Azuma Sho- 
ji, which examines the speech style of Emperor Hirohito during his long 


27 In historical studies of Japan, the term ‘15-year war’ is very commonly used as a convenient 
shorthand reference to the complex decade of the 1930s and the first half of the 1940s. Accor- 
ding to Ienaga Saburo The Pacific War began with the invasion of China in 1931 and the events 
of the period 1931 to 1945 are inseparable. Ienaga Saburo, The Pacific War, 1931-1945: A Critical 
Perspective on Japan's Role in World War IL, xiii, p. 3. 

28 Large, Emperor Hirohito and Showa Japan: A Political Bibliography, p. 1. 

29 Gowen, An Outline History of Japan, pp. 411-412. 

30 Large, Emperor Hirohito and Showa Japan: A Political Bibliography, p. 4. 

31 Ibid. 
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8-year visit to the countryside in an attempt to encourage war-defeated 
Japanese between 1946-54. Shoji identifies that the emperor converged his 
speech style to that of listeners who were lower in social status, in accor- 
dance with the speech accommodation theory and further suggests that 
“the attribution of the meaning of the message is determined by the listen- 
er’s evaluation of its appropriateness.” However, this study has limits to 
help better our understanding of the role of emperors in Japan specifically 
due to its focus on the Occupation Period (1945-52). 

Put simply, the review of the extant literature on the topic clearly ex- 
hibits that it is still a topic which needs to be sufficiently investigated and 
analysed. Thus, this research attempts to fill some of the gap to further 
decipher the role of the emperor by putting forward in which context he 
reigns as “the symbol of the State and of the unity of the people ” through 
analysing the opening speeches of the emperor at the National Diet from 
1947 to 1988. In addition, the track record of the previous studies reveals 
that the emperor’s speeches, which have not been analysed until this 
point, are significant as a primary source in terms of understanding the 
role of the emperor in postwar Japan with a neutral approach. 


Theoretical framework 

This research applies the theoretical framework of Critical Discourse 
Studies (CDS) in order to answer its research questions. Due to CDS being 
a discipline committed to exploring the relationship between languages, it 
is considered the most suitable approach to this study. 

In addition, this study has benefitted the power division of Kenneth E. 
Boulding as he divides power into three forms: First, coercive or destruc- 
tive power where threats are a common form of practice, second, econom- 
ic or productive power such as exchange and trade, which is based on 
a model of supplying or withholding materials from people depending 
on whether they are desired or needed, and third, which will be this re- 
search’s thesis base, integrative power such as building and maintaining 
relationships and social bonds based on love, amity, trust, and so on.” 

Given that CDS applies an interdisciplinary research approach in an 


32 Boulding, Three Faces of Power, pp. 15-251 
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attempt to elucidate power structures that exist within society,*? among 
various approaches to discourse analysis, this research applies to the “dis- 
course-historical approach” which is defined as an inductive approach 
attempting to integrate background information associated with a partic- 
ular discourse to explicate discourses of prejudice.™ 


Research Questions: 

This study will seek answers and insights into the following questions 
by analysing the speeches of the emperor at the National Diet Opening 
Ceremonies from 1947 to 1988 in pursuit of delineating the context of the 
emperor's reign. 

e What is the role of the emperor in post-war Japan between the 
years of 1947 and 1989? 

e How did the emperor position himself in Japan? Or how is the 
emperor positioned in Japan? 

e What precisely is the context of the emperor’s reign? What action is 
required to “the symbol of the State and of the unity of the people?” 

e Did the emperor possess any kind of power? 


Methodology & Data Collection 

The methodology of this research is comprised of two stages. Stage 
one is constituted of a quantitative analysis of textual data of the Emperor 
Showa’s speeches at the National Diet Opening Ceremony between the 
years of 1947 and 1988. In this stage, a text mining software is employed in 
order to assess the emperor's speeches. The software used is KH Coder, an 
open-source software which allows users to conduct quantitative content 
analyses and text-mining of text. The analysis aims to assess what issues 
occur most frequently in the emperor's speeches as a basis for locating 
themes that the emperor most frequently discusses. Themes are defined 
as clusters of terms within a community. 

This stage is split into the following steps: First, speeches of the em- 
peror at the National Diet Opening Ceremony from 1947 and 1988 were 


33 Nye, The Future of Power. 
34 Fairclough et al, “Discourse Studies: A Multidisciplinary Introduction,” p.364. 
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collected and compiled into a dataset appropriate for the KH coder usage. 
Second, a co-occurrence analysis (the range of individual co-occurrence of 
a word in the same sentence) of centrality and community, a hierarchical 
cluster analysis showing combinations or groups of words that have sim- 
ilar appearance patterns and a collocation analysis are conducted on the 
dataset to identify themes. By doing so, it is intended to identify themes 
by detecting areas in his speeches of high repetition, which is taken to re- 
flect a degree of salience or at least emphasis. 

Stage two provides the qualitative analysis of texts of research meth- 
odology using the discourse-historical approach, attempting to integrate 
background information associated with a particular discourse to ex- 
plicate discourses of prejudice. Thus, the qualitative analysis is supple- 
mented by the findings in stage one and the themes identified through 
the quantitative analyses are subject to qualitative analysis in order to un- 
derstand the main patterns of usage for each keyword in a theme. Stage 
two ‘zooms-in’ to the analysis of text specifically, to critically analyse the 
emperor's speeches. 

For both stages, all texts, from the 1st session to the 113rd session of the 
National Diet, 107 speeches in total, were retrieved from archived speeches 
provided at http://kokkai.ndl.go.jp/SENTAKU/sangiin/main.html (#22 
MEDIR SR YY AT L, Diet Record Retrieval System). To note, the emperor's 
speeches at the 14th, 54th, 63rd, 83rd, 103rd, 105th sessions of National 
Diet Opening Ceremony could not be collected due to their being missing 


from the system. However, the data is constituted of speeches from every 
single year from 1947 to 1988, without a year missing. 


Findings 

Results of the Quantitative Analysis 

The first stage was fruitful in terms of detecting themes with COA 
(Cooccurrence Analysis), 

HCA (Hierarchical Cluster Analysis), and Collocation Analysis. The 
COA provided themes such as ‘Nation and National Diet’, ‘Cooperation’, 
‘Our Country’ and ‘Internationalism’, ‘Effort’, “World Peace’, ‘Trust’, 
‘Economy’, ‘Friendship’, ‘Development’, ‘Public Welfare’, and ‘Stabili- 
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ty.’ With HCA, the themes such as ‘Election’, ‘Democracy’, ‘Constitution’, 
‘Mission of the Institution’ (referring to the National Diet), ‘Problems in- 
side and outside’ were detected. In addition, the Collocation analysis fur- 
ther provided us with 24 themes such as the ‘whole nation’, ‘opening cer- 
emony’, ‘highest institution’, ‘foreign countries’, ‘stability improvement’ 
and ‘domestic and international problems.’ 


Results of the Qualitative Analysis 

Having carried out the text-mining analysis, the findings of the quali- 
tative analysis provided a more detailed picture. In a clear-well put struc- 
ture composed of 3 main parts, the emperor first expresses his pleasure to 
take part in the opening ceremony and to be with all the people represent- 
ing the whole nation. This introduction part of his speeches also witnesses 
the emperor welcoming new cabinet members after the elections. With his 
body paragraph of his speeches, the emperor mainly presents the agenda 
of the country, sets out the targets regarding the country’s situation in a 
broad sense and with his conclusion, the emperor directs his speeches to 
the entities; Kokkai (National Diet / Parliament) and citizens, calling them 
to act in a cooperation and to accomplish the missions of Japan. 

Based on the results of the qualitative analysis of the speeches, which is 
divided into three subsections in this research; Post-war Recovery (1947- 
52), Resurgent Japan (1952-1973) and Toward the end of the Cold War Pe- 
riod (1973- 1989), one might clearly conclude that the emperor contributes 
to the legitimization of the National Diet and Constitution. The emperor 
referring the National Diet as the ‘highest institution’ in Japan in pursuit 
of the legitimization of the National Diet can be reasonably understood 
during the occupation period. However, according to the results of the 
qualitative analysis, the emperor always found it necessary to mention 
the National Diet as the highest institution along with the significance of 
the protection of the Constitution, featuring these themes in almost every 
speech from 1947 to 1988. The emperor clearly urges for the acknowledge- 
ment of the Constitution, rehabilitation and reconstruction of his country, 
asking the world for faith, overcoming crises, unifying and cooperating so 
as to return “as a member of the international community.” 
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In addition to his encouragement for winning the trust of the entire 
world and cooperating with the Allied Powers, the emperor also warns 
the National Diet “to raise its authorities.” When tracked down, it is ap- 
parent that the emperor refers to the Showa Denko Incident in 1948 when 
members of the Ashida cabinet were accused of receiving bribes from 
Showa Denko, a fertilizer manufacturer. 

Having said that, the emperor has some specific implications that 
can be interpreted as clues to a humanizing emperor icon in contrast to 
a God-like deity. After using watakushi (4272<L) ‘T for the first time in 
his speech on the 23rd of January 1948, one can quickly realize the fact 
that the emperor shifts his language from futsuugo (informal language) 
to teineigo (formal langauge) in his 3 speech. Moreover, to omoimasu & 


FALE (I think), which is not used before, appears later. In linguistics, 
“think” is one of the six primitive mental predicates in the Natural Se- 
mantic metalanguage theory,* and thinking is a basic mental concept.* 
Verbs which refer to mental processes usually involve a human partici- 
pant, which is the ‘Cognizer’.*” Given the ‘Cognizer’ being the emperor 
here, it can be inferred that the God-like figure has become a ‘human’. An 
emperor who shows an executive power fades away and an emperor ex- 
pressing his opinion and emotions as a human or a citizen of the country 
emerges. While driving his human side forward, however, he observes 
and approves the steps taken during the reconstruction period of Japan as 
he states; “The citizens’ life finally began showing signs of improvement 
with the favour and aid of the Allied Power.” 

The emperor's address on October 11, 1951, appears to be heavily fo- 
cused on the Peace Treaty, for which he was preparing his citizens for a 
long time. He clearly calls his citizens to ratify the San Francisco peace 
treaty, but also warns “many difficulties” would accompany the resto- 
ration of full sovereignty to Japan. He declares that “We have to expect dif- 
ficulties as we stand alongside other peace-loving democratic countries,” 
and adds that “I think it is necessary at this moment for all the Japanese 
people to renew their appreciation for the goodwill and assistance grant- 


35 Goddard & Wierzbicka, “Meaning and Universal Grammar: Theory and Empirical Findings.” 
36 Fortescue, “Thoughts about Thought.” 
37 Halliday & Cristian, “An Introduction to Functional Grammar.” 
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ed Japan by the Allied powers since the end of war and to cause a reso- 
lution of immovable decision to be dealt with in the future.” He further 
states: “I wish the Diet, as the highest organ of the state, should discharge 
its mission thoroughly in deliberating on bills in preparation for the full 
independence of our country.” The emperor clearly advocates for the full 
independence in his speech. However, his carefully framed speech makes 
no allusion to the companion security agreement under which the United 
States undertakes the defence of Japan by continuing to keep a garrison 
of bases. The 13th session of the National Diet takes place on January 22, 
1952, where the emperor significantly highlights that “We have already 
passed the approval of the National Diet, have ratified it and now waiting 
for it to come into effect.” He clearly demonstrates his approval and calls 
for collaboration. Furthermore, the speech on June 1953 focuses on Japan 
returning as a member of the international community since the Peace 
Treaty came into force. 

The emperor also mentions the disasters, as he does today, affecting 
the country such as the North Kyushu Flood and the Wakayama Flood 
which occurred in 1953. In 1956, the economic white paper declared: “Ja- 
pan is no longer in the post-war period.” This can also be seen as a shift 
from “recovering the economy” to “increasing the welfare of the people” 
in the emperor’s speeches. 

As mentioned before, the emperor makes no direct allusion to the Se- 
curity Treaty. However, in May and June, 1960, when Japan was rocked 
by some of the largest protests that erupted over the passage of a revised 
security treaty between Japan and the United States, the emperor, on Oc- 
tober 18, 1960, called for public order by stating the importance of esteem- 
ing the principle of obeying the laws, cooperating with each other, and 
making the utmost effort to promote national interests in accordance with 
the principles of democracy in a moment when the domestic and internal 
situation was critical. 

Prime Minister’s Yasukuni Shrine Visit in 1985 and the 1964 Olympics 
were neither directly nor indirectly mentioned. One would expect the em- 
peror to make a particular remark regarding the 1964 Olympics as they 
elevated Japan’s international position and are often referred to as Japan’s 
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return to the international community, which was his long-standing wish. 
Mosley claimed that the emperor emerged for one happy moment during 
the Olympic Games by quoting his conversation with the United States 
Ambassador, Edwin O. Reischauer; “This is the happiest moment of my 
life. I fear I have been cut off too much from my people. This is the first 
time I have been to a public spectacle since 1957, and it is most enjoyable.” 
He added; “But I don’t think I am out of touch. I am very keen on televi- 
sion. I do not need to envy any more people who travel to different places. 
It has made all the difference to my life.”** Nevertheless, the emperor's 
opening speech at the National Diet neither includes his pleasure nor any 
of the themes such as “international” and “cultural states” although al- 
most all of his previous speeches hint at “internationalism.” However, he 
clearly refers to the broad spectrum of developments on both the domestic 
and international front, taking place at the height of the Cold War. First, 
an American nuclear submarine wanted permission to enter a Japanese 
harbour for shore leave and restocking of supplies in August 1964, caus- 
ing uproar across the political spectrum when the government granted 
permission. Second, the People’s Republic of China detonated their first 
nuclear weapon on October 16, 1964, during the Olympiad itself. It is 
apparent that the emperor appreciates his citizens’ efforts in dealing with 
those issues rather than causing a spark in nationalism. However, Japan’s 
membership in the United Nations and particularly Okinawa’s reintegra- 
tion in 1972 seem to have pleased the emperor as he mentions these devel- 
opments many times. 

The emperor also pays due attention to important issues in diplomacy 
in his speeches. On October 28, 1972, the emperor defines the domestic and 
foreign situation as hendousuru “22)$ 4” (fluctuating). When tracked, 
after the 1971 U.S- China re-rapprochement, re-establishing Japan-China 
diplomatic ties ahead of the US in September 1972 seems to have worried 
the emperor. When on January 21, 1974, the emperor defines the situation 
of domestic and foreign affairs extremely “tough” by clearly referring to 
the Oil Crisis that hit the country in October 1973. 


38 Mosley, Hirohito Emperor of Japan, p.350. 
39 Droubie, “Phoenix arisen: Japan as peaceful internationalist at the 1964 Tokyo Summer Olym- 
pics,” p.2311. 
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Along with the diplomatic problems, the emperor also mentions the 
friendly relations created such as re-establishing relations with Soviet 
Union in 1953, with China in 1972, and with ASEAN Countries in 1977 
in accordance with the Fukuda Doctrine. It is clear that the emperor gives 
importance to creating diplomatic ties with other nations as he routinely 
establishes the links between economy/public welfare and maintenance of 
the friendship with foreign countries by implying that the sustainability 
of one is essentially predicated on the stability of the other. 


Conclusion 

The emperor does not seem to be indifferent to the updates of the coun- 
try diplomatically, economically, and politically. When tracked, it can eas- 
ily be concluded that the emperor appears to be a person who speaks in 
accordance with the developments and conditions of Japan. While driving 
his human side forward, he does not necessarily become someone who 
can simply be defined as a figurehead. The emperor who shows an ex- 
ecutive power fades away and an emperor expressing his opinion and 
emotions as a human being and a citizen emerges. 

The emperor clearly urges his people to unify and warns them about 
the impending problems when needed at the same time, playing the role 
of protector “father.” Lastly, it can be concluded that the emperor clearly 
possesses integrative power through which he serves the collective mem- 
ory of the country and thus contributes to the stabilization of Japan. 
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Abstract 

Kawaii is a Japanese adjective meaning cute. The word’s meaning 
evolved and it has turned into a facet popular culture in the 1970s. It can 
be regarding anything that is cute, innocent, pure or even ugly. Kawaii has 
been advancing around the globe since the 2000s due to the widespread 
popularity of Hello Kitty, Japanese anime (animation), manga (comic 
books), fashion brands, celebrities and so on. Therefore, Japanese compa- 
nies and government sections took action to promote this popular cul- 
ture. Turkey is one of the countries that has been affected by the impact of 
kawaii. Hello Kitty, considered as the icon of kawaii culture, has become 
very trendy among Turkish children. The number of teenagers who love 
and watch anime has been increasing and adults who grew up watching 
anime are now interested in manga. There are several conventions where 
people share their interests in Japanese popular culture and join cosplay 
(costume play) contests. People wearing cute accessories or stores that 
sell kawaii goods and clothes are growing in number day by day. From 
celebrities to football teams, kawaii culture’s impact will be observed in 
Turkish society. 


Keywords: kawaii, popular culture, cute, culture trends, anime, cos- 
play 
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Japanese popular culture and kawaii 

Popular culture has been a growing subject in Japanese studies since 
the 1990s. There is an unmistakable increase in Japanese cultural com- 
modities from movies, anime (Japanese animation), manga (Japanese com- 
ic books) and characters to fashion, music and TV dramas. Japanese pop- 
ular culture is now in demand and loved around the world. Japanese TV 
dramas are watched and the adaptations of these dramas are all over Asia. 
Pokémon has become a global phenomenon, not to mention Hello Kitty 
goods are found everywhere. 

Popular culture has supported the construction of modern Japanese 
history and Japanese society’s attitude and presence. It has helped com- 
munication among Japanese people, and has a significant function in Ja- 
pan’s relations with other countries.' There are many Japanese popular 
culture trends that have been spreading around the world, and kawaii is 
one of these trends with a growing influence. 

Kawaii is a Japanese adjective meaning cute and sweet in simple terms. 
The word has a deep history in Japanese society as the appreciation of cute 
things in life can be traced back to eleventh century in Japan. The affection 
given to young and small for instance is seen in Japanese literature such 
as the famous book #5 Makura no Soshi (Pillow Book) by Sei ShOnagon.? 
Surely the word has not always been as popular as it is today. It turned 
into a part of popular culture during the 1970s in Japan and has gradually 
become a global phenomenon. 

The origin of the word kawaii is based on the adjective kawayushi, 
which meant the face blushing due to some kind of excitement.’ Today, 
however, depending on the purpose of the word’s users, kawaii can be 
used to describe anyone and anything with different connotations. Purity, 
soft colors, rounded lines, weakness or smallness are just a few of kawaii 
characteristics. Even unusual features fall within the scope of kawaii. The 
result is kawaii types such as kimo kawaii (creepy cute), guro kawaii (weird 
cute), ero kawaii (sexy cute) or busu kawaii (ugly cute). 

1 E. Taylor Atkins, “Popular Culture,” in A Companion to Japanese History, ed. William M. Tsutsui 
(New Jersey: Blackwell Publishing, 2007), p. 473. 


2 Yomota Inuhiko, Kawaii Ron (Tokyo: Chikuma Shob6, 2006), p.18. 
3 Yomota Inuhiko, Kawaii Ron (Tokyo: Chikuma Shob6, 2006), p.33. 
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The word's popularity in the 1970s was because of cute handwriting 
that became trendy among young schoolgirls. Companies such as Sanrio 
took advantage of the situation and produced kawaii stationery items and 
created cute characters like Hello Kitty. In time, kawaii has become a part 
of everything from fashion to technology, and the consumption of kawaii 
things has been an important part of Japanese economy ever since. 

Thanks to kawaii’s expansion in meaning and people’s love of cute 
things, kawaii culture has reached various areas all over the world as one 
of Japan’s representatives for popular culture. The strength of kawaii cul- 
ture is that people, no matter where they are from, love small, childlike and 
sweet things. Furthermore, the versatile nature of kawaii is an advantage 
for it to spread around the globe. Whether it is an accessory people carry 
with or a stationery item they use, kawaii can be anywhere in a person’s life. 


Kawaii culture in Turkey 

Repercussions of kawaii culture can be observed in many areas in Tur- 
key. Although most of the Turkish people involve in kawaii culture in 
their lives without realizing its Japanese background, it does not signi- 
fy irrelevance to kawaii culture. As Ashcraft argues, Snoopy bags were 
popular among Japanese teens during 1970s even though they might not 
have known about the comic Peanuts. Although it might be somewhat 
ignorant, he suggests that the ability to welcome things without having 
any knowledge about their authentic context draws attention to the ten- 
dency to accepting foreign culture simply depending on attractive visual 
details.* This is mostly the case with kawaii culture in the eyes of Turkish 
people. Kawaii culture can be observed in many areas in Turkey. 


Anime 

The list of animes that have been broadcasted by Turkish TV chan- 
nels is a long one. Popular animes such as Dragon Ball, Captain Tsubasa, 
Pokémon and Sailor Moon are some of the first ones that young Turkish 
people watched in the 1990s and early 2000s. Particularly Pokémon was 


and still is very famous among Turkish people. First broadcasted in 1999, 


4 Brian Ashcraft, Japanese Schoolgirl Confidential: How Teenage Girls Made a Nation Cool, (Vermont: 
Tuttle Publishing, 2016), p.104. 
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it attracted great attention and Pokémon goods were sold all around the 
country. Newspapers gave trading card games of the series, tazos (round 
discs with a Pokémon on each one) could be found in potato chips’ bags 
and plushies of Pikachu and other Pokémons were sold in toyshops. Even 
though the series was cancelled because Radio and Television Supreme 
Council decided that Pokémon affected children’s mental health negative- 
ly, it was broadcasted by another TV channel after some time. The anime 
is still loved, and its latest game Pokémon Go has been played by many 
Turkish people even though it was not released officially in Turkey. Last 
but not least, the movie Detective Pikachu was in theatres in May 2019 and 
it was watched by over one hundred and sixty thousand people.” 

With the increasing access to Internet, Turkish people, especially the 
younger generation, have had the chance to reach more Japanese popular 
culture commodities in the last decade. Many volunteers are translating 
subtitles of popular animes, while those who know English are watching 
animes on foreign websites and reading mangas. 

There is also an increasing interest in purchasing anime and manga 
figures and collectible products. In Turkey, there are shops where people 
can get these types of products. These shops are quite remarkable even 
though they are not many in number. Gerekli Seyler and Dreamers Figures 
in Kadikéy and Arka Bahce in Besiktas are some of the popular shops in 
Istanbul. At first glance, although they seem to target men with action 
figures and comic books, all these shops also have kawaii anime figurines, 
and young girl mangas are sold in English. Known as Turkey’s first comic 
shop, Gerekli Seyler, also began publishing manga in Turkish. There are 
also Akilcelen Kitaplar, Kurukafa and Marmara Cizgi that publish Turkish 
manga. This is an important step to help Turkish people recognize Japa- 
nese popular culture. 

Kawaii culture in various animes has influenced the Turkish communi- 
ty for quite a while. Among the animes that have been broadcasted, there 
are many animes with kawaii lead characters. One important example is 
Sailor Moon, initially a manga by Takeuchi Naoko. It is an anime centered 


around a junior high school girl named Tsukino Usagi. Having magical 


5 Box Office Tiirkiye, “Pokémon Dedektif Pikachu.” https://boxofficeturkiye.com/film/poke- 
mon-dedektif-pikachu-2013974 
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powers, she is in fact the princess of the Moon Kingdom, who was re- 
born on Earth. She becomes the leader of Sailor Warriors, and they protect 
the universe together. Both versions of Sailor Moon were big hits around 
the world, including Turkey. First broadcasted by ATV, a nationwide TV 
channel in Turkey between 1996 and 1998, then the Turkish Radio and 
Television Corporation, TRT in short, between 1999 and 2003, Sailor Moon 
was watched by thousands of Turkish schoolgirls. As Ueda Miwa, a Jap- 
anese manga artist, suggests in an interview with Ashcraft, young girls 
adore this type of fantasy stories due to the transformation. They turn 
into cute and beautiful girls with a magical wand.° Sailor Moon’s success 
around the world was thanks to the characters’ powerful, cool and kawaii 
characteristics. Because the Japanese schoolgirl image indicates chances of 
being young, naive and independent, they attract different nationalities 
around the world. 

Candy Candy, another kawaii anime about an orphan girl, was also 
one of the most popular animes in Turkey. The name of the anime was 
Seker Kiz Candy (Sweet Girl Candy). Seker is an adjective mostly used for 
things people like or think as cute. It also means sugar or candy, so the 
word is very appropriate. The main character has kawaii features as well. 
She is very sweet, polite, pure, helpful and kindhearted. She has got big 
green eyes, golden curly hair with pigtails, which have red ribbons on. 
She wears dresses with frills and bright colors, closely related to Lolita 
fashion style, which is an important part of kawaii fashion. Most Turkish 
women would remember watching it with their mothers when they were 
younger. 


Conventions 

An interest in cosplay started to rise because of anime and manga in 
Turkish society. Even though it is not many, the number of people try- 
ing cosplay should not be disregarded. The number of conventions about 
anime, manga and games around Turkey has been rising for the last de- 
cade. Especially university students with a passion for Japanese culture 
come together and form clubs. They usually hold meetings once a year 


6 Ashcraft, Japanese Schoolgirl Confidential: How Teenage Girls Made a Nation Cool, p.190. 
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and invite other people to discuss anime and manga. The most significant 
part of these meetings is cosplay contests most of the time.’ Surely, these 
meetings are the small part of the attention to cosplay in Turkey. As it can 
be seen from Figure 1, cosplay related conventions are generally held in 
universities and organized by student groups that have interest in sub- 
cultures, games and animes. It is apparent that the amount of interest in 
this type of events has increased since 2015 as the number of events grew 
considerably. 


Event Since 
Metucon Middle East Technical | 1997 Metu Science Fiction and 
University Fantasy Community 
IzmirCon Tepekule Convention | 2003 A group of volunteers 
Subculture and Exhibition Center 
Convention 
YUCON Yeditepe University 2010 Yeditepe University Science 
pen Petkertreenty [PP reser 
KUnvention | Kog University 2011 Kog University Fantasy Role 
Playing Club 


Hticon Hacettepe University | 2015 Hacettepe University Anime 
Beytepe Congress Manga, Science Fiction and 
Center Fantasy, Electronic Sports 
Communities 
ConBo Bogazici University 2015 Bogazi¢i University Game 
Club 
Geek Festival | istanbul Kiiltiir 2015 Lilium Advertising Firm 
Avrasya University 


HalicoN Halic University 2016 Halig University Science 
Siitliice Campus Fiction and Fantastic Culture 
Club 
GIST (Digital Istanbul Congress 2016 GL Events 
Entertain- Center 
ment and 
Game Expo) 


7 Mynet, “Tiirkiye’deki Cosplay Sanatcilarinin Eksigi Yok Fazlasi Var.” 
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ConEtt TOBB University of 2016 TOBB ETU Science Fiction 
Economics and Tech- and FRP Club 
nology 


IKU Cosfest | Istanbul Kiiltiir Uni- istanbul Kiiltiir University 
versity Atakéy Cam- Social Media Club 


pus 


COMiKON- | Harbiye Military Mu- | 2017 FORUM TAURI 
Istanbul seum 


Figure 1. Cosplay Related Events in Turkey 


One of the latest conventions is COMiKON- Istanbul, started in 2017, 
and is attracting great attention in Istanbul. With the collaboration of the 
Japanese Art Center and the Japanese Consulate, the Kadikéy Munici- 
pality, the Kyoto International Manga Museum, the Comic Beam and the 
French Institute, the event took place in Caddebostan Culture Center in 
early October 2017 for the first time. Apart from the cosplay, there were 
screenings of short animes, workshops, speeches by famous manga art- 
ists, anime song competitions and so on. The mascot of the event was cho- 
sen as fox (kitsune in Japanese) as shown in the poster of the event (Figure 
2).8 It can be clearly seen that the fox was drawn as something very kawaii, 
which shows us that using something cute is important to get the attention 
of Turkish people as well. 


Workshoplar xX 


= ig 
sang Grand Prix 
S Film Gosterimi ff Comics a 


Wangakalar Cosplay. RLY 


Beng 
Figure 2. COMiKON- Istanbul’s first mascot on the website’s banner 
Source: COMiKON- Istanbul’s website, 2017 


8 Frpnet, “Comic Con’un Ulkemizdeki Muadili — ComiKon.” 
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The number of attendants has increased considerably in the later years. 
As a result, venue for the convention moved to Harbiye Military Museum in 
2019. The scale of the events has also become larger with game zones, aca- 
demic talks and sponsors like TV Tokyo, which is a Tokyo based television 
corporation. In terms of kawaii culture, the appearance of the convention’s 
mascot has changed into something even more kawaii in 2019. The character 
became more feminine, yet still possessing the cute animal characteristics such 
as fox ears and eyes (Figure 3). Surely, other popular culture elements of Japan 
like shOnen manga (dedicated to young males) and games draw great attention. 
However, the power of kawaii culture in these conventions is undeniable. 


Figure 3. New and kawaii appearance of COMiKON- Istanbul’s mascot 
Source: COMiKON- Istanbul’s website, 2019 


Another eye-catching kawaii related attraction took place in a Turkish 
convention. In Figure 4, at Hiicon 2015 a group of six students who orga- 
nized a maid and butler café, which are very popular in Japan as part of 
the popular culture, can be seen. This kind of organization is an important 
representation of kawaii culture’s effect on Turkish community. 


Ha 


' "| " tt 


Figure 4. Students who arranged Maid and Butler Café at Hiicon 
Source: Facebook, 2015 
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Characters 

One important part of kawaii culture is cute characters. Even though 
counting these characters is a hard job, finding the most popular ones is 
easy. In 1974, a Japanese stationery company called Sanrio created the icon 
of kawaii culture, Hello Kitty. She was their fictional British cat character, 
which later became a global product providing millions of yen just in do- 
mestic sales in Japan. Hello Kitty has kept an overwhelming brand power 
for over forty years ever since her first appearance. In collaboration with 
many famous companies and celebrities, they made Hello Kitty globally 
known. Most people around the world recognize Hello Kitty whenever and 
wherever they see her. The character is also very popular in Turkey. Her face 
can be seen on many things such as children’s backpacks, birthday cakes, 
clothes and accessories. She attracts many people regardless of their age or 
gender. An interesting example of her popularity in Turkey is the contract 
between Fenerbahce, one of the famous football teams in Turkey, and Hello 
Kitty brand in September 2016. The general manager of Fenerium, the com- 
pany selling products of the team, talked about how they wanted to attract 
women and little girls to the football team with Hello Kitty. As a result, they 
declared the partnership with Sanrio’s Hello Kitty.’ 

In 2010, Japanese consulates started to hold a touring exhibition named 
Japan: Kingdom of Characters in many cities around the world (Figure 5). 
As they must have noticed the increasing interest in Japanese popular 
culture in Turkey, they held the exhibition first in Istanbul and then in 
Ankara in 2013. The exhibition consisted of four sections: first; the display 
of images, videos of characters that represent each decade, second; Hello 
Kitty’s room, third; images and mascots of characters that were created 
to represent municipalities in Japan, and lastly a presentation of relations 
between Japanese people and these characters. On the brochure, there is 
a girl with pink pajamas with pigtail styled hair and Hello Kitty hanging 
beside her phone. The same girl is in school uniform on the other side of 
the brochure. Everything about it including the font style and pink color 
of the headline possesses kawaii features. The exhibition was a success 
with many people attending the event. 


9 NTV, ” Fenerbahce Hello Kitty ile anlasti.” 
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Figure 5. The brochure of the exhibition Japan: The Kingdom of Characters 
Source: Geekstra, 2013 


There are many shops in the touristic areas of Turkey where you can 
buy kawaii character goods. Surely, this is not to say that non-touristy 
regions do not have shops selling kawaii items. Though fewer in num- 
ber, kawaii character collectibles can be seen in unexpected places. For 
instance, purses with Line (a Tokyo-based communication application) 
characters, Sanrio’s Little Twin Stars and Kumamon can be seen in (Figure 
6) at a shop in Gaziosmanpasa, which is a developing municipality of Is- 
tanbul, thus not a touristic or elite part of the city. 


hee 


Figure 6. Kawaii character purses at a shop in Gaziosmanpasa 
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Totoro, from the anime Tonari no Totoro (My Neighbor Totoro), is a 
forest spirit that looks like a huge grey cat. It is probably the most famous 
kawaii character after Hello Kitty in Turkey. Even though it was made in 
1988, the anime is still loved by millions of people around the world. Mer- 
chandise about Totoro is so popular that you can even find a bed shaped 
like Totoro or pajamas Totoro. It is a familiar sight to see a mug or coin 
purse with Totoro on them (Figure 7). The famous cat draws quite an at- 
tention, especially from female customers. 


Figure 7. Totoro coin purses at a shop in Kadikéy, Fancy Goods 


With the access to the Internet quickly increasing in Turkey, there are 
several people who have become bloggers and share their experiences 
and lifestyles on their websites. Most of these people also have Youtube 
accounts and being a Youtuber is a dream of many children nowadays. 
One can find many bloggers sharing their thoughts about a product or 
fashion style. On some of these vlogs (video blogs) by Turkish girls and 
young adults mostly, one can easily find instructions for buying and in- 
formation about what kinds of things are included in a Kawaii Box, which 
are surprise boxes full of cute fancy goods. As it can be seen in the (Figure 
8), some of the videos for unboxing a Kawaii Box are very popular with 
682.000 views. The people who prepare the videos range from teenager 
girls to young adult women in their twenties or early thirties. Some of 
these Youtubers also draw lots and give the winner a Kawaii Box as a pres- 
ent. All these videos have been posted in recent years (2016-2018). 
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KAWAIii BOX KUTU AGILIMI! +(KAPANDI)CEKILIS ||*_* 


Gagla Demirel @ 698K views - 2 years ago 
KUTUYU GENISLETIN: Kawaii Box Sitesi: http://www.kawaiibox.com/ Cekilig Formunun Linki: 


YUME TWINS KAWAIii BOX @ || KUTU ACILIMI 


Gagla Baki - 101K views + 8 months ago 


Tokyo Treat'in alt markasi olan Yume Twins'in kutu acilimini beraber yapmak istedim. YUME TWINS 
KUTUSUNDAN SATIN 


Kawaii Box Kutu Acilimi + CEKILIS (kapandi) 


Busra Yilmaz - 287K views + 2 years ago 


Liitfen bu kutuyu genisletin. KAZANAN : mineuyanik_11@hotmail.com Kazanan bana bir hafta icginde 
ulagmazsa yeni bir 


CEKILIS!! Kawaii Box Kutu Acilimi *-* 


DIY & Vlog - Pervin - 14K views « 7 months ago 


Kawaii Box Sitesi: https://www.kawaiibox.com/ Cekilig Formunun Linki 


bakalas a 
Figure 8. YouTubers introducing and giving away Kawaii Box with videos 
Source: YouTube, 2018 


Stationery products hold an important place in kawaii culture. This 
trend is also very popular in Turkey. Cute stickers, pencils, washi tapes, 
post-its, erasers and anything one can think of are very attractive to Turk- 
ish people. For example, there is a website called Minnos Diikkan that 
sells cute products at reasonable prices.'° The word “minnos” meaning 
something very small and cute gives us the feeling of something kawaii. 
Interesting thing is that they use the word “washi” instead of calling them 
just “bant” (meaning tape) in Turkish. This shows us the fact that there are 
people who know these products’ Japanese background in Turkey and 
buy them because of it. Moreover, there are also well-known Japanese 
character goods such as Rilakkuma and Hello Kitty. A cute cat with the 
name of the company on their website’s banner can be seen in (Figure 9). 


10 Minnos Diikkan, https://www.minnosdukkan.com/ 
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Figure 9. Minnos Diikkan’s website banner 
Source: Minnos Diikkan website, 2020 


Kawaii stationery’s another important example in Turkey is the com- 
pany iwako. Opened in 1968, iwako is a Japanese company that went glob- 
al in 2017. Famous for their cute and detailed erasers, iwako products are 
distributed in Turkey by Novestro, a Turkish trading company. Besides 
fruits, animals, cars or food, there are traditional cute dolls such as kokeshi 
dolls and daruma, a doll shaped as the traditional Buddhist monk Daruma. 
The advertisement of the company says, “Beautiful things come in small 
packages.” This brings to mind Sanrio’s motto of “small gift, big smile.” 
Encouraging people to buy them for collection or giving them as presents, 
it indeed resembles Sanrio’s objective. Iwako products are sold in many 
distinguished bookshops and stationers. 


Fashion 

Fashion is one of the most significant areas where kawaii demonstrates 
itself. Cute handbags, clothes with kawaii characters, hairpins and many 
other fashion items can be found in Turkish fashion stores. H&M, one 
of the biggest clothing companies around the world, sells kawaii clothes. 
These include sweaters with cute cat sushi, tops with Hello Kitty design 
for adult women or makeup bags with sparkling Manekineko on them 
(Figure 10). 
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» J. 
Figure 10. H&M’s kawaii designed products 
Source: H&M, 2017 


One of the latest examples of kawaii culture in Turkey is the store called 
Miniso. Introducing themselves as a Japanese designer brand, Miniso 
stores have become so popular among Turkish people that many other 
similar named stores have been opening. Miniso sells kawaii items such 
as the popular Japanese character Kumamon’s plush toys, key chains, pil- 
lows and so on (Figure 11). With the first store opened in December 2016, 
Miniso has 35 stores as of January 2020. Miniso stores attract customers 
from all ages and genders in Turkey. With their kawaii products for daily 
use, they seem to get even more attention from now on. 


Figure 11. Miniso store and kawaii character pillows in Istanbul 
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Celebrity Influence 

Aleyna Tilki is an important celebrity in terms of kawaii culture in Tur- 
key. At an early age of sixteen, she first became popular with her song Cev- 
apsiz Cinlama in 2016. Even though she was criticized a lot for performing 
in bars and clubs while not being of legal age, she has managed to steal 
Turkish people’s hearts quickly. This is mostly due to her kawaii, childish 
manners and popularity of her videos. Her videos of Cevapsiz Cinlama in 
2016" and Sen Olsan Bari in 2017 became the most watched music video 
on Youtube in Turkey.” 

Regarding kawaii culture, cute elements in her videos are particularly 
noteworthy. Sen Olsan Bari’s video caught incredible attention with her 
cute behaviors and sweet elements. In the video, she is dressed in cute 
pajamas looking childish with her pigtails. She is accompanied by a big 
pink bear and everything else in the video is pastel colored including a 
unicorn (Figure 12). 


Figure 12. Aleyna Tilki on her Sen Olsan Bari’s music video 
Source: Youtube, 2017 


11 BirGiin, “Youtube 2016’nin En Popiiler Videolarim Agikladi.” 
12 Seyhanogullan, “Tiirkiye’de En Cok izlenen Klipler.” 
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She was the director of her music video Yalniz Cigek. With the help of 
her sister, who is only thirteen years old, she edited and directed the vid- 
eo. This also shows Aleyna’s own involvement in cute culture. She is seen 
in a bathroom wearing pink tights and pastel colored sweatshirt. She eats 
pink donuts, popcorns and takes a bath full of colorful cereals (Figure 13). 


There is once again a unicorn in the same room. 
HL 
\\ 
a " 


— 


Figure 13. Aleyna Tilki 
Source: Youtube, 2018 


Her latest song Dipsiz Kuyum was also directed by Aleyna Tilki. The 
music video contains components of a different kind of kawaii. This time, 
the music video gives the viewers a feeling of what guro and kimo kawaii 
possess. There is a dark red and black colored room, and a neon pink col- 
ored bathroom. She has two outfits, one of which looks like a gothic Lolita 
costume. The shiny chopsticks, IV bags with pinks gems on them, silvery 
egg and a heart shaped candy are some of the cute elements in the video. 
There are also scenes where Aleyna Tilki throws up shiny things into the 
toilet and pours pink liquid into glasses (Figure 14). All these hint at a sim- 
ilarity in characteristics with kawaii culture and they are getting people, 
the viewers, used to cute details in life. 
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Figure 14. Visuals from Dipsiz Kuyum’s music video 
Source: Youtube, 2018 


Conclusion 

It is significant to keep in mind that being kawaii is not just being ex- 
cessively cute or get dressed in pink. In order to become kawaii, buying 
Japanese kawaii fashion brands is not an essential thing either. As Toy- 
oshima argues, kawaii fashion can be the outcome of a mixture of cute 
clothes that were made in different countries around the world.’ Even the 
smallest things such as pins, key chains or the pencils people use in their 
everyday lives can be transformed into kawaii. Because the traditions and 
lifestyles are different in every country, Japan and Turkey are very distinct 
from each other in many areas. Japanese people have a deep history with 
being kawaii. Most of the time, it is something expected from women and 
children. On the other hand, people expect only children of certain age to 
be cute in Turkish society. These anticipations start to change when chil- 
dren enter puberty. Women in general are required to be more reserved 


13 Toyoshima, “Kawaii Fashion in Thailand: The Consumption of Cuteness from Japan,” p.190. 
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and mature with their behaviors. That is why; it may be very hard to see a 
young Turkish woman with an extreme cute style on the streets. 

Toyoshima suggests that social norms and environmental conditions 
affect people’s choice of fashion styles." Even if there are usually older 
people not accepting new styles of fashion, young generations challenge 
social norms and expectations of society because of the examples of ce- 
lebrities such as Aleyna Tilki. Nowadays, teenage females wearing men’s 
clothes and boys wearing women’s clothes, or interests in unisex fashion 
items are becoming normal day after day. Furthermore, kawaii culture 
cannot only be restricted to fashion. Kawaii has already become a part 
of people’s lives with cute and sweet characters from anime and man- 
gas. Most Turkish women have an affectionate memory of watching Can- 
dy Candy or Sailor Moon, and some of them still watch these animes. 
Small children easily distinguish characters like Doraemon and they have 
knowledge about cute animes such as Pokémon with their access to the 
Internet. Mangas are being translated into Turkish and events on popular 
culture are attracting more attention. Hello Kitty, the icon of kawaii cul- 
ture, is also becoming an important part of Turkish children’s lives and it 
is significant to remember that they will become parents someday. 
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Abstract 

Anime as a social and cultural phenomenon provides us an area of 
analysis for understanding sociocultural pressures and constructed gen- 
der roles of women. From folk tales to anime we can trace the narrative 
of the disappearance of the woman and the metamorphosing of the body. 
In fairy tale examples such as “Bush Warbler’s Home”, “Willow Wife” 
and “Snow Bride” analyzed in this paper, we see that the female charac- 
ters going through metamorphosis are an example of Lacanian La Femme 
whom cannot be fully expressed in the realm of the language, Le Symbol- 
ique. They are in the field of Le Reel from the very beginning. If we look 
into the characters’ behavior, both in folk tales and maho shojo genre of 
anime, we see naive and benevolent type of characters. However, in the 
cyberpunk examples such as Ghost in the Shell, the narrative offers a dif- 
ferent perspective to body while questioning identity in a post-gendered 
world. As Ghost in the Shell does away with passive female characters, the 
focus changes from the construct of gendered body to the construct of 
identity. Due to this shift, the body becomes Unheimlich (uncanny) and its 
disappearance ushers in a different kind of existence. 


Keywords: Folk Tales, Anime, Maho Shojo, Cyberpunk, Gender, Psy- 
choanalysis 


Japanese animation, widely known as anime, is a cultural phenomenon 
with deep roots in Japanese cultural artifacts such as handscrolls, wooden 
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block prints, and haiku and Kabuki. Just as other media like cinema and 
theater, Japanese anime also has been nourished by the culture, mythol- 
ogy, legends and folk tales of its country of origin. Anime is a social phe- 
nomenon as well, due to being key to understanding modern Japanese 
interests and concerns shaped by both the modern and old cultural con- 
cepts. As an extremely popular mode of expression, it reaches different 
segments of society compared to various high cultural products, which 
renders it both sociologically and aesthetically, therefore it is a very im- 
portant subject for the scholarship.' Moreover, analyzing the woman and 
gendered/post-gendered body from folk tales to anime can shine a light 
on the construction of gender in Japanese culture. 

In folk tales there are many examples of women disappearing after 
metamorphosing into another body such as the supernatural -seen in 
tales about yokai (KE, ghost, phantom, strange apparition)-, animals — 


seen in animal-wife tales— or plants and trees. This narrative of the meta- 
morphosing body continues in the contemporary maho shojo (BRK 2, 
magical girl) genre. Also, it is important to note that in the cyberpunk and 
mecha (X71) anime, organic or mechanized cyborg bodies show us a dif- 
ferent kind of metamorphosing feminine body, which will be examined in 
detail with the film Ghost in the Shell. 

The narratives of disappearing women in the fairy tales and anime re- 
call the Lacanian concept of “Woman does not exist” and “woman is a 
symptom of man”. Slavoj Zizek associates the idea of woman being the 
symptom of man with Otto Weininger’s definition of the ontological noth- 
ingness of “The Woman” as “a materialization, an embodiment of man’s 
sin: in herself, she doesn’t exist, which is why one need not fight her ac- 
tively to get rid of her.”? It means that it is the male subject’s desire that 
allots ontological status upon the women and in the absence of that desire, 
woman disappears, turns to nothing. Zizek continues to explain, this time 
utilizing Lacan’s other concept: “Woman does not exist in herself, as a 
positive entity with full ontological consistency, but only as a symptom of 
1 Susan J. Napier, Anime from Akira to Howl’s Moving Castle: Experiencing Contemporary Japanese 

Animation, Second Edition, Revised edition (St. Martin’s Griffin, 2016), 4. 


2 Slavoj Zizek, “Rossellini: Woman as Symptom of Man,” October 54 (1990): 21, https://doi. 
org/10.2307/778667. 
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man. Weininger was also quite outspoken about what was compromised, 
betrayed when man falls prey to a woman: the death-drive.”* 

In his last writings, Lacan’s formulation of symptom evolved and was 
conceived as a signifying formation “which confers on the subject its very 
ontological consistency, enabling it to structure its basic, constitutive rela- 
tionship towards enjoyment (jouissance) *”.° This subsequent change in the 
formulation of the symptom reverses the relationship, as disintegration of 
the symptom would inevitably contribute to the disintegration of the sub- 
ject itself. “In this sense, ‘Woman is a symptom of man’ means that man 
himself exists only through woman qua his symptom: his very ontological 
consistency depends on, is ‘externalized’ in, his symptom. In other words, 
man literally ex-sists: his entire being lies ‘out there,’ in woman.”° 


The Absence of “The Woman” in Japanese Fairy Tales: 

The Realm of the Lost and Enchanted 

In Japanese tales, the disappearance of women occurs in different ways 
according to their magical nature. Therefore, three different kind of stories 
have been chosen for analysis. The first is a story from the forbidden cham- 
ber category and called “Bush Warbler’s Home” (Uguisu no sato, 7 CLYS 
££). In this story the disappearance is shown by metamorphosing into 
another living thing, an animal. The storyline is as follows: 

A young woodcutter entered a forest where he encountered a magnifi- 
cent mansion he had never seen or heard of before. Entering the mansion, 
he encountered a beautiful lady who told him to look over the mansion 
and then walked away quickly. While leaving, she forbade him to peek 
into the next room, of which he assured her. But once he was left alone, he 
violated the pledge and moved into the next room. Three pretty girls were 
sweeping the room, but they immediately disappeared when they saw the 


3 Zizek, 21. 

4 First developed in Lacan’s Seminar “The Ethics of Psychoanalysis”. Lacan made a concept of 
an opposition between jouissance and the pleasure principle and explained that “there is a jou- 
issance beyond the pleasure principle” linked to the partial drive; a jouissance which compels 
the subject to constantly attempt to transgress the prohibitions imposed on his enjoyment, to 
go beyond the pleasure principle. 

5 Zizek, “Rossellini,” 21. 

6 Zizek, 21. 
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woodcutter, slipping away quickly like birds. The woodcutter then inves- 
tigated other rooms one by one and found that there were many treasures 
in them. The seventh room contained three tiny eggs and a bird’s nest. 
He accidentally dropped the eggs while picking up. Three birds emerged 
from the eggs and flew away. Just then, the lady returned and accused the 
woodcutter of breaking his promise and thus causing her three daughters’ 
deaths. She too flew away turning herself into a bush warbler, after which 
the young man found himself alone where he had found the mansion, but 
the mansion was no longer there.’ 

In the second story, “Willow Wife” (Aoyagi no hanashi, #41 O l£7 L), 
the woman is a willow spirit, hence after the willow tree is cut down the 


woman disappears leaving no body behind. The storyline is as follows: 
In a certain Japanese village, there grew a great willow-tree. Heitaro, a 
young farmer, lived quite near this tree, and he, more than any of his com- 
panions, had entered a deep communion with the imposing willow. One 
day an old man of the village came to Heitaro and explained to him that 
the villagers wanted to cut down the great willow-tree for timber. Heitaro 
was shocked, but somewhat recovered himself, and offered to give the old 
man some of his own trees. The old man accepted. One night while Heitaro 
sat under the great willow he suddenly saw a beautiful woman standing 
close beside him. They talked night after night and then he proposed to 
her. She accepted and said “Call me Higo (Willow) and ask no questions, 
for love of me. I have no father or mother, and some day you will under- 
stand.” In due time they were blessed with a child. But when the news of 
the ex-emperor building a new temple came, villagers offered their willow 
tree. Heitaro argued against this, promising other trees instead, but it wal 
all in vain. Heitaro went home and told his wife what happened. Crying in 
pain that night, Higo said that she was the soul of the willow tree, and that 
the townsmen were killing her at that moment; indeed, sounds came from 
the outside indicating that the tree was destroyed. When Heitaro looked 
back, his beloved wife had disappeared. Willow Wife had gone!* 
7 Yoshihiko Ikegami, The Empire of Signs: Semiotic Essays on Japanese Culture (John Benjamins 
Publishing, 1991), 157. 


8 F. Hadland Davis, Myths and Legends of Japan, Revised ed. edition (New York: Dover Publicati- 
ons, 1992), 177-80. 
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In the third story “Snow-Bride” (&%, yuki onna), the female character 
is a Yuki-Onna (snow woman) meaning she is a yokai. In the end of the sto- 
ry she turns into fog and disappears. The storyline is as follows: 

Mosaku and his apprentice Minokichi took shelter in a shed on a cold 
night. Minokichi woke up with snowflakes pouring onto his face and saw 
a woman leaning towards his master. She then froze Mosaku with her 
breath. She told him that she had intended to treat him as she had done the 
old man at his side but forbore on account of his youth and beauty. Threat- 
ening Minokichi with instant death if he dared to mention to anyone what 
he had seen, she suddenly vanished. When a year had passed, Minokichi 
met and married a beautiful girl named Yuki. Yuki and Minokichi had a 
beautiful marriage and lots of children. One night a paper lamp shining on 
Yuki’s face, Minokichi remembered the night his master died and told his 
wife what had transpired. His wife flung down her sewing and turned to 
him with a horrible smile on her face. She said that the woman he saw that 
night was herself, Yuki-Onna, and that Minokichi had violated his prom- 
ise. For the sake of their sleeping children, she did not kill Minokichi, but 
if they had aught to complain of at his hands, she would kill him and then 
she turned into a white fog and disappeared into the chimney.’ 

There are many other examples of such fairy tales where a woman turns 
into an animal as in “Bush Warbler’s Home” or a yokai as in “Snow-Bride” 
or where, as in “Willow Wife”, the soul of a beloved creature embodies the 
female body. All these fairy tales meet on a common ground of disappear- 
ance of the female body. Psychologist Hayao Kawai explains this theme as 
follows: “In Japanese fairy tales, the fact that beautiful women just vanish or 
die, leaving a deep feeling of sorrow, symbolizes completeness in the aes- 
thetic dimension. It is the beauty of completeness (...) the state of imper- 
fection is more beautiful than the state of perfection.”'? She also adds that 
unlike Western examples, fairy tales like “Bush Warbler’s Home” draws our 
attention to a “nothingness” situation where nothing changes in the life of 
the man after the women disappeared." In the light of Lacan’s concepts, this 
“nothingness” creates a gap in man’s life and reminds us of the Jouissance. 


9 Davis, 150-51. 
10 Hayao Kawai, Dreams, Myths and Fairy Tales in Japan (Daimon, 1995), 119-20. 
11 Napier, Anime from Akira to Howl’s Moving Castle, 186-87. 
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Moreover, in the “Willow Wife” example, even if we admit that Higo is 
dead, the fact that she does not even leave a body behind makes it difficult 
to accept her death. This situation creates a “nothingness” as in the “Bush 
Warbler’s Home” fairy tale, but this time the loss of a loved one leaves a 
sense of emptiness, too. With no remaining body, the concept of the sense 
of beauty coming from sorrow, as mentioned by Kawai Hayao, is manifest. 

Furthermore, in the “Willow Wife” and “Snow-Bride” where a sexual 
intercourse happens before the disappearance, it is possible to see objet 
petit a, the unattainable object of desire in La Femme (The Woman). Zizek 
in his book Looking Awry examines this theme as “Ladies Who Vanish” in 
films and emphasizes the concept of “Woman does not exist” as the unat- 
tainable shadow of the Lacanian La Femme. “It is difficult not to recognize 
in this phantomlike figure the apparition of Woman, of the woman who 
could fill out the lack in man, the ideal partner with whom the sexual re- 
lationship would finally be possible, in short, The Woman who, according 
to Lacanian theory, precisely does not exist.”? 

The disappearance of women in fairy tales emphasize Lacan’s concept 
that “Woman does not exist”. They are the unattainable objects of desire 
and the beauty of the tales come from this vanishing. However, we can say 
that the female characters actually exist in the threshold worlds, that is, 
they cannot fully reach the area of Le Symbolique. This situation also shows 
their bond with Le Reel, because in the end, these women who could not 
take sanctuary in the real world, have to return to their own “real” ities. In 
particular, Yuki making Minokichi promise not to tell anyone, shows that 
neither what happened that day nor Yuki herself as “The Woman” can fully 
enter the field of language, Le Symbolique. The interesting thing is what hap- 
pens after Minokuchi tries to situate the Le Reel encounter, in the realm of Le 
Symbolique. Yuki disappears by turning into a white fog because Minokichi 
-who had unwittingly met with Le Reel-— has tried to speak the unspeakable. 

For many scholars the women in Japanese animal wife tales “represents a 
naive, mythical yet benevolent female figure from the otherworld who vain- 
ly tries to make an earthly man wealthier and happier.”’’ This behavior is 


12 Slavoj Zizek, Looking Awry: An Introduction to Jacques Lacan through Popular Culture, Reprint 
edition (Cambridge, Mass. u.a.: The MIT Press, 1992), chap. 2. 
13. Fumihiko Kobayashi, “Is the Animal Woman a Meek or an Ambitious Figure in Japanese 
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also seen in the “Willow Wife” and “Snow-Bride” tales. They give their hus- 
bands children and a good marriage. Even though Yuki is a killer when she 
gets married, she is the talk of the town because of how good a wife she is. 

This naive and benevolent type of behavior can be seen in anime, too, 
especially in the maho shojo genre. Though in maho shojo series we see a 
transforming / metamorphosing and not a disappearance scene, it is im- 
portant to analyze the behavioral pattern to see the if it is a construction of 
“ideal women” or not. 


Anime’s Construction of the Woman and the Feminine Body: 

The Magical Passive Woman 

In the anime examples, the identity of the woman draws attention par- 
ticularly due to the same typologies being utilized over and over again 
in certain narratives. The characters in the maho shojo genre have many of 
the personality traits of the disappearing women in folk tales. Although 
some of them possess demonic features like Yuki, naive and benevolent 
Japanese women who are submissive to men are in the majority. 

The maho shojo genre, has provided a template of female ideals for 
young girls since the 1960s. There are two prevalent types of character in 
this genre. The first is the naive, not very clever type of teenage characters 
(Sailor Moon, Maho Shojo Madoka Magica). They are “pure” young girls, 
their sexuality is implied only at the time of magical change (Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Sailor Moon Character Usagi’s Transformation Scene 
Source: Sailor Moon, Dir. Junichi Sato, (1995, Section 23, 2002 DVD) 


Folktales? An Examination of the Appeal of Japanese Animal-Wife Tales,” Fabula 51, no. 3-4 
(2010): 240-41. 
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The girls of the second type, however, are noticeably older. These char- 
acters are mostly drawn with sexy bodies (Oh My Goddess, Urusei Yatsu- 
ra). Although they are older, this type of anime characters also (Figure 2) 
possess the childish and naive characteristics of the shdjo type. In magi- 
cal girl animations, even though women can get overcome many difficult 
situations with their magical powers, they have no desire to have more 
power. Besides saving the world from evil forces, all they want is the love 
and attention of the male character they fall in love with. These fictional 
worlds create spaces where the man, who is usually “normal”, can per- 
form his fantasies. Especially in examples such as Oh My Goddess, Urusei 
Yatsura, passive women and family fiction are problematized through the 
main female characters, while the fantasy worlds created by men over the 
“object of desire” (Lacan’s The Woman) are criticized. 


 — f Te 
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Figure 2. Urusei Yatsura, Main Character Lum 
Source: Urusei Yatsura, Dir. Iku Suzuki (1982, ANIMEIGO, 2001 DVD) 


Susan Napier argues that “Popular youth-oriented anime series such 
as the 1980s Cutey Honey and the 1990s Sailor Moon show images of power- 
ful young women (albeit highly sexualized in the case of Cutey Honey) that 
anticipate genuine, although small, changes in women’s empowerment 
over the last two decades and certainly suggest alternatives to the notion 
of Japanese women as passive and domesticated.” Kotani Mari exam- 


ines a quite different kind of series in this genre, Revolutionary Girl Utena. 
14 Napier, Anime from Akira to Howl’s Moving Castle, 33. 
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For her this series “makes a mockery of conventional gender roles and 
narratives. It makes fun of the heroic heterosexuality and monogamy of 
traditional fairy tales such as Sleeping Beauty, Snow White, or Cinderel- 
la.”’° In the light of these arguments, metamorphosis or magical transfor- 
mation is identified as “a common device that changes the female protag- 
onist from a mediocre girl to a cute warrior, as an identity transcendence 
that undermines fixed traditional gender roles.” '° However, Saito Minako 
points out that television shows for children promote established gender 
roles existing in Japanese culture, thereby encouraging girls to become 
a good daughter at home and a good worker at the office. She suggests 
that the female heroine of the genre of magical girls reconfirms the tra- 
ditions of femininity, which encourages girls to see marriage and family 
life as a worthy goal after they have passed the adolescent phase.'” On 
the other hand Saito Kumiko draws attention to the different eras of this 
genre. In the 80s the transformation scenes mostly occur by changing the 
childish body to a more adult version, therefore gaining “empowerment 
by growth”. However, in the 90s “magical girls maximize their power by 
simply being themselves—cute and carefree students”. As seen in the Sail- 
or Moon or Madoka Magica, after the female characters’ transformation the 
magical power is visualized with cute uniforms like frilly skirts and rib- 
bons. On the other hand, enemies are mostly shown with thick makeup 
and sexy clothes.'® 

Another shdjo type, which again utilizes magical girls but a different 
kind of submission to the male, is seen in hentai, which is the erotic sort of 
anime. In these kinds of magical shdjo series, the magical power of wom- 
en is based upon the womb. In many examples such as La Blue Girl and 
Cutey Honey, the womb must be controlled in order to establish power 
over women. However, in these fantasy worlds, men who can rule over 
women often have monstrous bodies or magical powers. Male characters 


15 Mari Kotani, “Metamorphosis of the Japanese Girl: The Girl, the Hyper-Girl, and the Battling 
Beauty,” Mechademia 1, no. 1 (2006): 165, https://doi.org/10.1353/mec.0.0090. 

16 Kumiko Saito, “Magic, Shojo, and Metamorphosis: Magical Girl Anime and the Challenges of 
Changing Gender Identities in Japanese Society,” The Journal of Asian Studies 73, no. 1 (Febru- 
ary 2014): 145, https://doi.org/10.1017/S0021911813001708. 

17 Saito, 145. 

18 Saito, 158. 
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with more “normal” bodies are mostly seen as childish and voyeuristic. In 
these examples the female characters are again the very beings of the un- 
attainable shadow of “La Femme”, therefore the “normal” man can only 
watch them from afar. 

Looking beyond the maho shojo genre to find characters that have trans- 
formed and therefore lost their bodies but survived after “the disappear- 
ance of the body”, we see examples such as Ghost in the Shell (Koukaku 
Kidoutai, Bcaxt¥S0h) or Serial Experiments: Lain (“YP IVLIARY XY 
‘Y L-4 ) which are focused on a consciousness in the internet possessing 
a distinct identity construct. Submission or passive behavior is not seen in 
the women of such narratives, it is the identity construct that is important. 
Especially in the case of Ghost in the Shell, the identity problem comes to 
the fore and causes the technological body to become Unheimlich (uncan- 
ny). This process begins with questioning of the Heimlich body, then after 
the body is knitted and finally broken, consciousness is brought to the net. 

The Kusanagi character we see in Ghost in the Shell is adorned with 
phallic images because she is an assassin working for the government. The 
nudity in many fighting scenes imposes a feminine sexuality on Kusanagi. 
But Kusanagi, the assembly / birth of the technological body of whom we 
see in the opening of the anime, “is a creature of a post-gender world”, as 
Donna J. Haraway put it.” 


The Cyborg Disappearing in the Net, Terminal Identity 

and the Uncanniness of the Body - Ghost in the Shell 

Ghost in the Shell takes on the theme of the construction of identity born 
of the duality of the mechanized body and the soul, and addresses the 
questions about immortality raised by philosophers from the point of 
view of the cyberpunk genre. 

The story, which takes place in a Hong Kong-like metropolis in 2029, 
narrates events that befall Kusanagi and Batou, agents employed in a part 
of the government called Section 9. The team is working on catching the 
Puppet Master, who hacks the “ghosts” of people in this world where said 
ghost / consciousness can be uploaded into the desired body / shell. After 


19 Donna Jeanne Haraway, Simians, Cyborgs, and Women: The Reinvention of Nature (Routledge, 
1991), 150. 
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they hear about the secret Project 2501, they learn that the Puppet Master 
is a living and thinking entity born of the sea of information, that is, a 
shell-less consciousness in the vastness of the net. For Kusanagi, who rais- 
es questions on the nature of being an individual and a human through- 
out the film, Puppet Master is a brand-new identity example and therefore 
brings about new questions. Kusanagi, on her encounter with the Puppet 
Master at the end of the movie, uses this chance to tie her consciousness to 
the Puppet Master, at last fully knowing where to find the answers to the 
questions in her mind. 

Although cyberpunk’s idea of the technological body has a certain sim- 
ilarity to Frankenstein, it can be traced back even further. In the eighteenth 
century, Julien Offray de La Mettrie, who follows the materialist philos- 
ophy ecole, in his book L’homme Machine (Man a Machine) built on Des- 
cartes’ view that animals are simple machines and asserted that the body 
may be the only truth as a machine, and nothing spiritual is possible. 100 
years before La Mettrie, Hobbes, the author of The Leviathan and De Corpo- 
re, had similar ideas about the machine body, however unlike La Mettrie, 
he accepted the existence of God.” As for what constituted the differences 
in character and body inside the similarly working “machines”, it was the 
Humors, the then long-standing idea of medicine and philosophy.” To La 
Mettrie the soul is an empty word and all its features are explained by the 
functioning of the body and the brain in a proper organization. * In this 
sense, the soul is actually this organization and the enlightened machine 
itself. According to La Mettrie, the functioning of man is under the control 
of the Humors. However, thanks to advances in medical science it has 
been revealed that the situation is quite different and much more compli- 
cated. And still, with a whole new outlook on the workings of the human 
body, do not cyberpunk’s androids with memories and cyborgs with or- 
ganic body parts precisely confirm La Mettrie’s “body as a machine” idea? 
So, in this case, where does the soul and identity begin and where does 
the machine end? 

20 Julien Offray de La Mettrie, Man a Machine (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1912) 
165-167. 


21 La Mettrie, 90. 
22 La Mettrie, 128. 
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“The Machine Stops”, a story written by E. M. Forster in 1909, can 
be given as a pioneering example of living dependent on / addicted to 
a net or a machine. Ghost in the Shell is not the first example with char- 
acters whose consciousness is loaded elsewhere, either: This is an idea 
that has been covered much, especially in the science fiction literature 
since the 1950s. Taking into account Neuroscientists’ belief that they can 
achieve this in the future by uploading the brain elsewhere and spec- 
ulating further on the materialistic perspective of La Mettrie, in which 
his organization creating the identity of the machine can presumably be 
likewise loaded into another environment... Is the new entity, then, the 
same as the old person? The Dixie Flatline character in William Gibson’s 
Neuromancer has lost its chance to change because it is loaded into ROM 
(Read-only memory, a memory module that cannot be overwritten). In 
this case, how is Dixie Flatline different from the 2001: A Space Odyssey’s 
H.A.L. 9000 which is a software from the beginning? Do we get to the 
identity structure that Scott Bukatman calls “Terminal Identity”, in which 
the “subject” disappears but a new “subjectivity” is constructed in the 
computer or television screen? * 

In Ghost in the Shell the character Kusanagi steps into this identity 
problematic by merging with the Puppet Master. The ongoing identity 
discussions are emphasized with birth scenes which the film particularly 
focuses on, therefore making the milestones of Kusanagi’s questioning 
even more evident. At the opening of the film (Figure 3), we see the join- 
ing of the body parts and application of the skin on top. The birth of the 
technological body takes place in a fluid reminiscent of the amniotic fluid 
and in the end we see Kusanagi in a fetal position. This sequence, which 
depicts coming to the world with a body that will not grow old, is visual- 
ly and thematically connected to another we encounter in the middle of 
the movie, the ocean sequence that emphasizes Kusanagi’s own identity 
dilemma. 


23 Susan J. Napier, “When the Machines Stop Fantasy, Reality, and Terminal Identity in Neon 
Genesis Evangelion and Serial Experiments: Lain” Robot Ghosts and Wired Dreams Japanese Science 
Fiction From Origins to Anime (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2007) 102 
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Figure 3. Ghost in the Shell, The Birth of the Technological Body of Kusanagi 
Source: Ghost in the Shell, Dir. Mamoru Oshii 


Figure 4. Ghost in the Shell, Kusanagi in the Ocean Sequence 
Source: Ghost in the Shell, Dir. Mamoru Oshii 


The ocean sequence in which Kusanagi rises towards herself signifies 
“bringing together the identity which in the subgenre of cyberpunk has 
been torn asunder by the usual separation of soul and body, as well as 
reaching the “other self” inside her [...] reaching the Puppet Master.”* 
The director focuses on the water element especially throughout the film. 
The reflection of Kusanagi, highlighted by the water element, reminds 
us of the importance of the mirror in Japanese mythology. The mirror is 
a sacred object in the Japanese tradition. There are two proverbs on the 
mirror in Japanese mythology. The first is, “if the mirror is dim the soul 


24 Kutlukhan Kutlu, “Ghost in the Shell Anime Kabugunu Kirtyor,” Sinema 2011-10 (2011): 83. 
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is unclean”; another one is that “as the sword is the soul of a samurai, so 
is the mirror the soul of a woman”.*° Therefore, the film uses reflection to 
call Kusanagi to merge with “the other”, in a sense, with Kusanagi’s ghost 
/ soul. 

Towards the end of the film, the sequence of the “merging with the 
Puppet Master” starts with when she jumps/falls from a helicopter to 
a building like the Crystal Palace, which is considered one of the im- 
portant buildings of early modernism. It can be thought that this jump/ 
fall is also theologically written into the subtext. The important thing is 
that the body begins to break down in this sequence. The sequence in 
question shows that Kusanagi must give up her own body before join- 
ing with Puppet Master’s previously torn temporary body. In this last 
sequence of birth and fall in the film, the body increasingly becomes un- 
canny. Just as Heimlich “becomes increasingly ambivalent, until it finally 
merges with its antonym unheimlich”,** the body which has to be hidden 
and therefore Heimlich has been torn apart. It can no longer hold the 
soul and thus becomes unheimlich. Director reminds us of the technolog- 
ical body which at the beginning of the film was shown in detail. Even 
though he did not hide the knowledge of the technological body from 
us, throughout the film he made us forget it, therefore he produced, as 
E. Jentsch put it, the “uncanny effects through story-telling” by leaving 
“the reader wondering whether a particular figure is a real person or an 
automaton”.”” As seen in Figure 5, Batou trying to hide the unheimlich 
through covering Kusanagi and hiding her body is no longer sufficient. 
However, the uncanniness of the body is not limited to this, the fact that 
Kusanagi is looking through the eyes of the Puppet Master and Puppet 
Master speaks with a male voice through Kusanagi’s body makes situa- 
tion even more complicated. 


25 Juliet Piggott, Japanese Mythology (New York: The Hamlyn Publishing Group Limited, 1975) 46. 


26 Sigmund Freud, The Uncanny, ed. Adam Phillips, trans. David Mclintock (London: Penguin 
Classics, 2003), 134. 
27 Freud, 135. 
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Figure 5. The Merging of Puppet Master and Kusanagi 
Source: Ghost in the Shell, Dir. Mamoru Oshii 


As a result of the Puppet Master and Kusanagi becoming “the other” 
of each other throughout the movie, the identity begins to “be duplicated, 
divided and interchanged.”** The soul, which is the basis of Otto Rank’s 
“double” theme is an “energetic denial of the power of death”, with the 
“immortal” soul serving as the first “double”” of the body - in this case the 
Puppet Master being the soul and Kusanagi the body. With this merge, 
the director says that the path to immortality, a transcendent existence 
and the self to reach Nirvana goes through the “net”. This transcendence 
is also hidden in the mirror element of Japanese mythology. The Sun God- 
dess, Amaterasu (K'&A7#, Amaterasu-Omikami) leaves the earth in the 
dark when she retires into a cave because of the Storm God Susano. Other 
gods and goddesses encourage one god to start dancing in front of the 
cave to get her out. Because of curiosity, Amaterasu looks out of the cave 
and sees her reflection in the mirror which other gods hang on a tree. 
After seeing her reflection, she goes out, unites with other gods, and light 
returns to earth. The first mirror is also assumed to be the mirror in this 
story.*° The traces of this mythological story -which we can associate with 
the ocean scene- also show itself in the music of the film. The soundtrack 
of the movie which in the lyrics call the gods to dance can be seen as com- 
28 Freud, 142. 


29 Freud, 142. 
30 Juliet Piggott, Japanese Mythology, 15. 
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plementary to the director calling out Kusanagi, who was lost in her own 
cave, by using Puppet Master. 

Kusanagi going out of her now uncanny body and merging with the 
Puppet Master, and in a sense, disappearing into the net, both provides an 
end to the questioning of identity and attributes a sense of divinity to the 
consciousness, just as in Amaterasu merging with other gods. 


Does Disappearing Mean to Die or to Have an Another Existence? 

The disappearance of female characters in fairy tales shows that they 
cannot be fully expressed in the realm of the language, Le Symbolique and 
that La Femme is actually in the field of Le Reel from the very beginning. 
Another common point of the stories is that they reveal the idea of the 
“Woman does not exist”, which is created in men’s life. What Kawai Ha- 
yao wants to explain with the “sense of beauty of sorrow” comes from the 
necessity of the man to feel the inevitable insufficiency of the absence of 
La Femme. 

However, in Ghost in the Shell, the body is completely rejected, and the 
individual provides its subjectivity in another environment. This disap- 
pearance does not echo the “Woman does not exist” narrative of the fairy 
tales. At the end of the movie, Kusanagi’s new body is a little doll-like girl’s 
body collected by Batou, however in the manga where the story originat- 
ed, a male body is used instead. No matter what type of body is chosen, it 
will be Kusanagi in that body. Because the technological body is the work 
of a post-gender era in its structure. The important thing is the subjectivity 
and not the body. For this reason, the body has become increasingly un- 
canny and left behind. Creation of “terminal identity” was only possible 
by combining with “the other”. Although this new existence has a divine 
dimension, it has been realized by the possibilities of technology and it 
catches immortality in the path of mind. The question that can be asked at 
this point is why, even though the technological body is already immortal, 
the net is preferred. Although in tackling the problematics of identity the 
necessity to gain a body-free state through another existence is one answer 
found in this article... it is most definitely not the sole one. 
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Ai no Kawaki (1950) / Thirst for Love (1969) is not one of Yukio Mishima’s 
(1925-1970) masterpieces but certainly an interesting and shocking novel 
full of compassion and terror. The story takes place in the hard econom- 
ic conditions of the postwar years of Japan, over a period of just over a 
month, from September 22, to October 28, 1949, in the suburbs of Maid- 
enmura. 

After losing her husband to typhoid, the protagonist Etsuko moves into 
the household of her father-in-law, Yakichi Sugimoto, the former manager 
of Kansai Merchant Ships. She submits herself to the old man’s advances 
there. Being aware of that the old man reads her diary, Etsuko writes a 
fake one in which she claims she is happy and fond of the people around. 
Alienated from her feelings, the only way that she feels alive is her love for 
the young servant Saburo. However, Saburo is indifferent to her. Basical- 
ly, he is not attracted to her. 

Published in 1950, Thirst for Love draws a picture of postwar Japan, 
its economic, social conditions and the status of woman in the society. 
Mishima uses a woman protagonist which is not very common in his nov- 
els, except for Utage no Ato (1960) / After the Banquet (1963). The female 
characters of Mishima are mostly obedient to men and their desires in 
Mishima’s novels, but Thirst for Love is slightly different. While married, 
Etsuko knows her husband cheats on him but she hides her feelings. After 
his death, now, Etsuko is again suppressed and restricted by strict eco- 
nomic and social conditions. Though the reader knows her real feelings, 
the character Etsuko hides herself from others in the family as if she has 
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a mask on her face. What she needs is a pure, simple reason to live. The 
young servant, Saburo, in her eyes, is pure and simple. She buys a pair 
of socks as a present to Saburo in Hankyu Department Store in Osaka. It 
is known that socks, which were called as ‘puttees’ worn by holy people 
in Europe during the 5th century, symbolizes purity. In the novel, socks 
represent not only Etsuko’s love and affection for Saburo but also Etsuko’s 
silent cry to find something to hold on to. She is represented as a woman 
who has a hollow heart and soul. To fulfill this emptiness, she needs Sa- 
buro’s pure love. However, Saburo throws the socks into the trash. Etsuko 
is furious with his rejection. What’s more, she learns that the housemaid 
Miyo is pregnant with Saburo’s baby. After that, Etsuko’s passion for Sa- 
buro turns into rage. When she finally understands she cannot have him, 
she destroys him. In other words, she loses her hopes to find purity in life. 

The destruction theme in Thirst for Love reminds us of Mishima’s mas- 
terpiece Kinkakuji (1956) / The Temple of the Golden Pavilion (1959). Charmed 
by the beauty of the temple, the protagonist Mizoguchi, realizing that he 
will never possess the temple, and finally burns it. 

Published in 1950, Thirst for Love was made into a movie with the same 
title in 1967, directed by Koreyoshi Kurahara. It was translated to English 
by Alfred A. Knopf in 1969 and the Turkish translation by the author was 
published in 2019. 
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